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LONG LIVE THE KING! 


By Curtis Brown. 





A picturesque account of the historic ceremonies by which King Edward the Seventh, 
by the Grace of God King of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, Defender 
of the Faith, Emperor of India, wasinducted into the duties of his exalted office, written by 
our special correspondent, and illustrated from photographs and drawings made on the spot. 











ILGHTY events seem small if viewed at too close range. Yet even 
now it seems fitting to say that the death of Queen Victoria and 
the accession of King Edward VII. of England have combined 
to make one of the most notable events in the world’s history 
since the battle of Waterloo. By common consent Her Majesty 
was the world’s leading citizen, in the latter part of her reign. Her descend- 
ants, in the natural course of events, will occupy the thrones of Russia, Ger- 
many, Greece, and Roumania, as well as of England. Her eldest son has be 

gun a reign over a vaster empire than was ever ruled before by any one man. 
It spreads out over nearly one-fourth of the globe, and is three times as 
large as all Europe put together, and three and a half times as large as the 
United States. Even the Czar has less than a third as many subjects. Vic- 
toria became Queen of 8,329,000 square miles; since then 3,000,000 square 
miles have been added. 

It is an odd fact that from 6.30 on Tuesday afternoon, January 22d, till 
shortly after 2 o'clock on the afternoon of the following day, this unprece- 
dented Empire was nominally without government. If Emperor William of 
Germany, instead of touching the heart of the English people by dropping» 
his own multifarious interests to hasten to the bedside of his august grand- 
mother, had declared war on England in this momentous interim, the con- 
sequences in theory might have been amazing to contemplate. Practically, 
however, Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, became “King of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and of the colonies and dependencies 
thereof; Defender of the Faith, and Emperor of India,” the moment his 
mother’s last breath was drawn, and President McKinley was quite right in 
sending a message at once to “His Majesty.” 

We who were near when the great Queen went to her rest, and the new 
King came to his own, were not permitted to know much of what passed at 
Osborne in these hours when Government stood still and the British throne 
was, in theory, without an accredited occupant. They were some of the 
most impressive hours that are likely to come within the lifetime of any 
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man outside the range of his own personal interests. The Queen had re- 
ceived the final summons a month before, and she knew it, but with the 
thoughtfulness which had characterized her reign she gave orders that her 
condition should not be made public, and so the end came almost without 
warning to the world. 

Psychologists have told us that the thoughts of a multitude of people, con- 
centrated on one subject at any one time, apparently generate results that 
are beyond the ken of simple addition. And so it seemed in London on the 
night of the Queen’s death. Crowds thronged the misty streets in a silence 
that was intensified rather than broken by the choking boom of Great Paul, 
high above the Cathedral, and by the tolling of the lesser bells throughout 
the metropolis. There was a vague oppression in the air which the most 
determined materialist must have felt. It was the almost tangible embodi- 
ment of the genuine, heartfelt grief of a nation for its mother. 

From what is known of the Prince of Wales throughout his fifty-nine 
years and ten months as Heir Apparent, it seems altogether probable that 
these first hours after the Queen’s death found in its mind little thought of 
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the power and glory and wealth into which he was about to enter, and much 
thought of his personal loss and of the heavy cares and formidabl« duties 
that lay before him. Certainly it was a changed man who came out from 
Osborne House on the morning after the Queen’s death and set forth on a 


solemn journey to his capital to be proclaimed King. He was pale, and 
there were heavy rings under his eyes. 

St. James’s Palace, whither the King drove to take his oath of office and 
receive the allegiance of his councillors, is not conveniently placed for sight- 


seers, and the crowds that waited patiently to get a glimpse of the great offi- 
cials gathering for the accession were squeezed into the sidewalks of Pall 
Mall and St. James’s street, behind rows of stalwart and singularly opaque 
“Bobbies,” standing shoulder to shoulder along the curbs. The occasion 
was considered to be little or none of the public’s business, anyway, and the 
gorgeous Lord Mayor of London, in his lumbering state coach, with the 


mace sticking out of the window, was the only bit of display that was vouch- 
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safed to the throng. The King slipped quietly across the narrow street from 
his town residence, Marlborough House, to the side entrance of St. James's, 
and the Councillors hid their levee dress under robes of black or else drove 
up in closed carriages. The public was rigorously excluded from the palace, 
and none but Councillors and representatives of the city’s power were ad- 
mitted to the banqueting room, where the accession took place. 

There was little enough for the crowds in the street below to have seen, 
even if they could have peered through the windows. The ceremony that 
gave to a new monarch the people’s permission to reign over them was as 
simple and businesslike as if it had been a meeting of company directors 
choosing a new member of their board. The King, arrayed in military uni- 
form, sat apart in a room adjoining while the Duke of Devonshire, Lord 
President of the Council, read to the scarlet-robed assemblage a formal an- 
nouncement of the Queen’s death and the accession of her heir to the 
throne. The King’s brief and equally formal proclamation of succession was 
likewise read, and laid upon a table, to be signed first by the new Heir Ap- 
parent and then by the great lords of state and city in turn. 

After the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of London had signed the docu- 
ment the Aldermen retired, but the Lord Mayor lingered, bringing to the 
fore a queer old bone of contention. The little mile-square City of London 
holds itself aloof from and independent of the great metropolis of which it is 
the heart. It is even inclined to think that the King might properly be 
styled “King of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and the 
City of London.” The King is not allowed to enter this haughty little City 
of London or his soldiers to march in the streets thereof without permis- 
sion of the Lord Mayor. So it has always seemed to the Lord Mayor that 
when a new monarch comes to the throne the city should have an indepen- 
dent voice in the matter. That was why the present Lord Mayor lingered to 
receive the King in person after all the other officials except the mem- 
bers of the Privy Council had withdrawn. Exactly the same thing had 
happened when Queen Victoria “acceded,” as the official phrase has it. On 
that occasion the Lord President of the Council caused the Lord Mayor to 
be ejected before the Queen entered the room. And now again this prece- 
dent was strictly followed, for the Duke of Devonshire, observing that the 
city’s Chief Magistrate remained behind, promptly stepped up to him and 
requested him to retire. It was a trying moment for the Right Honorable 
the Lord Mayor, for if he meekly went out the implication might be that a 
king could come to the throne whether the city liked it or not, and in any 
event the dignity of the Independent Square Mile would receive a sad blow. 

3ut the Duke of Devonshire was firm and the Lord Mayor was a little un- 
certain, and so out he went. 

Then it was that the new King came in, after being informed by a delega- 
tion that his claims to the throne had been indorsed by the Council of Ac- 
cession. It can be said on the authority of one of the Privy Councillors that 
he was pale and fully conscious of the solemnity of the moment. It was his 
first public appearance as acknowledged and approved King. He took his 
seat on a temporary throne that had been brought down from Kensington 
Palace—the same chair from which his mother had addressed her first Privy 
Council—and there was deep silence while he gathered himself together for 
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ON THE WAY TO ST. JAMES'S PALACE TO TAKE THE OATH OF OFFICE. 


Drawn by T. Underwood. 


his address \t first it seemed likely that he might break down al- 
together, and the scene was the more impressive because of the rarity of any 
display of emotion in the previous life of the Prince. His voice trembled 
and broke when he began, and several times he faltered. Then he mastered 
his feelings and went on in firmer tones, concluding with a dignity that 
seems to have touched every one present. 
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It was not until 
then that it was 
known’ what the 
King’s official name 
would be, and I am 
told that he himself 
did not know until a 
few hours before, for 
the many official docu- 
ments that had to be 
made out at the time of 
the Queen’s death were 
prepared with a blank left 
for the name of the King. 
He had preferred Edward 
VII., but could not be sure 
that the Queen, in one of 
the four sealed packets left 
for him, had not requested 
that he should be called 
King Albert or Albert 
Edward. 







ST. JAMES PALACE FROM PALL MALL ABOVE IS ae 
THE KING'S PRIVATE COUNTRY PLACE, SAN- The exact words of the 


DRINGHAM, WHICH WILL BECOME AS FAMILIAR 


King’s first public address 
AS BALMORAL OR OSBORNE ARE NOW, 


will never be recorded, for 
he spoke without notes, and it was discovered afterwards that he had not 
written a line of it, but had composed it on the train that morning on the 
way north from Osborne. Of 
course the public wanted to 
know what he had said, and in 
consequence of official request 
His Majesty afterwards made 
his speech all over again, as well 
as he could remember it, to his 
secretary, who took it down in 
shorthand. , 

After his address the finishing 
touch to this great business of 
king-making remained to be 
given before the new monarch 
could read his title clear, and 
that was the solemn oath of 
office, administered by Lord 
Halsbury, the «ged Lord Chan- 
cellor. It took only a moment, 
and was so formal a function 
that its significance was scarcely 
realized in the press of great 
events that came before and the 
brilliant ceremonies which were THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON. 
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to follow. Yet to some of us standing just beyond the walls it seemed as if 
this moment were the most stately of all, for it marked a King’s promise of 
allegiance to his people, before the final voluntary conveyance to him for 
safe keeping of their rights and liberties gradually gained through centuries 
of hard fighting and bitter sacrifice. The King’s promise given, it was the 
turn of his subjects; and they, represented by the Cabinet Ministers and the 
Lords of Council, knelt before His Majesty, took the oath of allegiance 
and kissed the royal hand. 

The close of the Council of Accession ended the actual business of estab- 
lishing a new king. It was all-over except the shouting, but the shouting 
proved far more picturesque and interesting, far more in accordance with 
what one would expect in 
a land where elaborate wile 
ceremonial is sacredly pre- 
served by a college of 
heralds, an __ institution 
which otherwise would 
have precious little to do 
except look up family trees 
for ambitious Americans at 
a guinea per generation. j 

On the day after the ac- 
cession the College of 
Heralds, with the Duke of 
Norfolk as stage manager, 
had the chance for which 
it has waited beyond the 
memory of any’ member 
of it now living, and the 
outside public was given 
an opportunity to _ feel 
that it had some part and 
lot in the matter of supply- / 
ing England with a ruler. hs 
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day, of mourning for the = 
great Queen who lay dead READING THE PROCLAMATION, 
at Osborne. Bells that Draven by T. Underwood, 


had tolled, chimed a welcome to the new King, and the flags that had been 
at half-mast flew high again for the time. Before it was fairly light, crowds 
began to pour towards the streets through which the Heralds-were to pass, 
and even at the early hour of nine the throng around the Palace of St. James 
was almost as great as the multitude that had vainly waited there in the hope 
of seeing something on the afternoon before. Thousands of the new King’s 
troops lined the curbs, and countless policemen warned vehicles off the 
arteries of traffic through which the procession was to drive. 

It was a dull, misty, drizzly morning, and Friary Court of grim old St. 
James’s looked sombre enough until the arrival shortly before nine of Earl 
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Roberts — gallant 
old “Bobs” — and 
the Headquarters 
Staff from the War 
Office, a few rods 
down Pall Mall. 
They were in full 
uniform and added a 
touch of color that 
was sadly needed. jy" +HRONE OF ENGLAND IN 
Lord Roberts was THE HOUSE OF LORDS, 
mounted on a magnificent charger, his breast 
blazed with orders, and in his hand he carried his 
Field Marshal’s baton. The Grenadier Guards of ¥ 
Honor, in bright uniform, lined the three sides of 
the little court, and the balcony above grew bril- 
liant with the advent of the Earl Marshal, the 
Kings-at-Arms, Light Heralds, and the Pursui- 
vants, Rouge Croix, Bluemantel, Portcullis and 
Rouge Dragon. The balcony had been spread 
with crimson cloth, and with its quaintly- 
named crew was a glorious patch of color 
against the sombre background of the grim THE CORONATION CHAIR. THE 






> The . T > we vii. FAMOUS STONE OF SCONE 
old palace. The Duke of Norfolk, as Here sient dikes stan Gna Wale 
ditary Earl Marshal and therefore master of BROUGHT FROM SCOTLAND IN 
ceremonies, wore a gold-laced tunic of scarlet 1297. 


with the riband of the Garter, while the Kings-at-Arms, Heralds and 
Pursuivants were gorgeous in crimson tabard, a short mantle of silk, 
satin or velvet according to the degree of the wearer, each embroidered in 
gold on the front, back and sleeves with the royal arms. Four sergeants- 
at-arms in court dress, with collars worked in silver, lent ponderous author- 
ity to the event, with the two great maces brought up from their long rest 
among the crown jewels in the Tower. Four resplendent state trumpeters 
completed the body of officials necessary to make a proclamation complete. 
It was hard not to lose oneself among the past centuries in gazing at these 
brilliant figures on the balcony of old St. James’s. Scarcely a modern feature 
had been introduced or a button changed in the costumes since England’s 
first Edward had been thus proclaimed, 700 years before. 

It was taken for granted that the King would be present at the ceremony, 
and the assembled throng kept looking up at the window behind the balcony 
at which Victoria had appeared on the day of her proclamation, but His 
Majesty neither saw nor was seen, although some of the royal family wit- 
nessed the show from a window in Marlborough House, across the narrow 
street. 

The proclamation itself was a simple affair, and all over in scarcely more 
than five minutes. Big Ben had scarcely finished booming out the hour of 
nine from the Westminster clock tower when the state trumpeters sounded 
a fanfare, and Norroy, King-at-Arms, stepped to the front of the balcony, 
unrolled a great parchment scroll and read therefrom in ringing tones the 
proclamation signed at the Council of Accession on the previous day. It 
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was a manifesto so quaintly worded that it is worth reproducing here in all 
its ancient array of capital letters : 


Whereas it has pleased Almighty God to call to His Mercy Our late 
Sovereign Lady Queen Victoria of Blessed and Glorious Memory, by whose 
Decease the Imperial Crown of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland is solely and rightfully come to the High and Mighty Prince 
Albert Edward. We, therefore, the Lords Spiritual and Temporal of 
this Realm, being here assisted with these here of Her late Majesty's 
Privy Council, with Numbers of other Principal Gentlemen of Qual- 
ity, with the Lord Mayor, Aldermen and Citizens of London, do now 
hereby, with one Voice and Consent of Tongue and Heart, publish and 
proclaim, That the High and Mighty, Prince Albert Edward, is now, 
by the Death of our late Sovereign of Happy Memory, become our 
only lawful and rightful Liege Lord Edward the Seventh, by the Grace 
of God, King of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Defender of the Faith, Emperor of India: To whom we do acknowl- 
edge all Faith and constant Obedience, with all hearty and humble 
Affection; beseeching God, by whom Kings and Queens do reign, to 
bless the Royal Prince Edward the Seventh, with long and happy 
Years to reign over Us. 


SORAIES ARES Oe" 
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Given at the Court of Saint James’s, the twenty-third day of Janu- 
ary, in this year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and one. 

It was a proclamation eminently in keeping with the quaint Old World 
costumes, and the simple end of the ceremony was likewise in harmony with 
the rest. “God Save the King!” cried out the Deputy Garter ; the trumpets 
blared, the Grenadier Band took up the National Anthem, the people gave a 
great shout and the show was over, as far as St. James’s was concerned. 

When Kings were first proclaimed in England there were no newspapers, 
and that the people might know of the great event the Heralds went forth 
on fleet steeds throughout the Kingdom announcing the news. The College 
of Heralds wots not of newspapers to-day any more than it did when it was 
first established to keep tradition sacred, and it was necessary, therefore, to 

follow the old 


custom One 


Serco ts tere 


sorry concession 
was made, 
though, to the 
manners of these 
times, for the 
Officers - of - 
Arms fared forth 
from the Pal- - 
ace, not on ca- 
parisoned char- 
gers, but in com- 
fortable closed 
coaches jog- 
ging down Pall 
Mall between 
solid lines of 





THE CHILDREN OF THE DUKE OF CORNWALL AND YoRK. troops and po- 
lice. 
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Even more quaint and old worldly than the ceremonies at the Palace were 
the formalities at the City Gate. That was where the Lord Mayor had his 
innings and made a brave show of the power that Privy Councillors had 
sniffed at. In reality there is no city gate to-day; nothing but one of the 
ugliest monuments ever devised by the hand of man to mark the place 
where Temple Bar used to be in days long gone by. There it was that the 
shopkeeping city of London raised its boundaries against the encroachments 
of its not-always-beloved rival, the court-favored City of Westminster. The 
financiers below Temple Bar had scant respect for the courtiers beyond, and 
the inhabitants of Westminster in turn expressed haughty contempt for their 
money-grabbing neighbors, and were delighted whenever the King found 
some new way of squeezing gold out of them. But the city kept the purse 
strings of the nation then, as it does now, and managed to evolve protection 
for itself against royal incursions, until finally, when the King wished to en- 
ter that part of his domain, he must needs humbly crave permission at the 
Gate. 

To-day the ancient cities of London and Westminster are only little sec- 
tions in the very midst of the vast metropolis, and until the recent municipal 
reorganization Westminster was little more than a name. The city, how- 
ever, had jealously guarded its own individuality and independent powers 
and calls itself “the city” to-day, and makes as much fuss about installing its 
new Lord Mayor every year as if that gorgeous functionary were the chief 
magistrate of the whole metropolis, instead of shedding his light only over a 
district so small that a dime would cover it on any pocket map of Greater 
London. 

Thus it was that when the glittering cortege from the Palace arrived at 
Temple Bar it was halted by the Lord Mayor, and his officials gathered in 
force behind a silken cord that had been stretched across the roadway. In 
all their pomp of gold, scarlet and ermine they were prepared to defend the 
city from invasion at any hazard. 

“Who goes there?” 
cade approached. 

“The King’s Heralds!” responds Rouge Dragon. 

Rouge Dragon approaches respectfully on foot and hands to the defiant 
City Marshal a parchment roll. The Pursuivant is conducted to the Lord 
Mayor, who sits apart in all the glory of black robe and gold chains of office. 
With due deliberation the. Lord Mayor reads the message and announces 
that the King’s officers have sufficient warrant for entering the sacred boun- 
daries. 

“Pass the King’s Heralds!” cries out the City Marshal; the crimson cord 
is lowered, the state trumpeters blow their loudest and the procession moves 
inside the city line to Chancery Lane, where York Herald reads the procla- 
mation again. Thereupon the Officers-of-Arms, accompanied by-the Lord 
Mayor and his resplendant Aldermen, roll majestically on down Fleet street 
and thence to the Royal Exchange, where, with similar ceremony, the 
proclamation is read once more, and thereafter all concerned step solemnly 
across the square to the Mansion House to drink the new King’s health with 
the Lord Mayor. 

It was a wonderful show that had been provided, and yet an impartial 
observer could scarcely fail to have been struck with the idea that plain John 


the City Marshal cried out, ominously, as the caval- 
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READING THE PROCLAMATION FROM THE BALCONY OF OLD ST, JAMES 


Drawn ly T. Underwood 
Bull was getting comparatively little for his money, in this joyous cere- 
mony of proclaiming the King. In the first place, the new monarch, con- 
trary to precedent, had not been present at the proclamation 
the most brilliant part of the spectacle had been given in a nook to which a 
mere handful of the public could gain access. In the third place, the hour 
of the show had not been announced till the last moment, and then gen- 


Secondly, 
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erally given out as ten, on Thursday morning, whereas the chief ceremony 
actually took place at nine. And brilliant as was the ceremony, it was 
shorn of much that used to make it memorable in the old days, when the 
new King had to have a champion, who rode full armed into Westminster 
Hall and threw down his gauntlet to anyone who questioned the monarch’s 
power. 

It seems highly unromantic to say it, but one suspects that His Majesty, 
worn out by two nights’ vigils and the swift rush of great events, had been 
sound asleep at Marlborough House through at least part of this brave 
display in his honor. At eleven in the morning, a few of us.saw him drive 
out from his town house with a slender escort, on his way back to the house 
of mourning on the Isle of Wight. He was in an open carriage, with silk 
hat and closely-buttoned overcoat, quite unprotected from the drizzling 
rain. His appearance was much changed from that of the day before. He 
was less pale and heavy-eyed. It was easy to imagine that he bore himself 
with a new grace. The simple dignity with which he lifted his hat in re- 
sponse to a similar token from the silent spectators was adjusted, uncon- 
sciously no doubt, but with wonderful nicety, to the exactly proper atti- 
tude of a constitutional monarch towards his people. He gave no sign 
either of pride or of desire to please. His air was rather that of saddened 
preoccupation. 

When the King had gone the London mists grew blacker, the bright 
colors vanished and the great, gloomy city returned to its grief. The flags 
sank again to half-mast, strips of wood painted black were fastened down 
the middle length of each shop window, and the streets were darkened with 
the universal garb of mourning. The new King was forgotten and all 
thoughts returned to the dead Queen. 

Memorable, indeed, was the depression of the sad days that followed. I do 
not remember having seen a man, of whatever station, whose neck-scarf was 
not black ; or a woman, from cook to Duchess, who appeared on the streets 
without some token of mourning—usually a gown of almost unrelieved 
black. All theatres were closed and all social gayeties were abandoned. At- 
tendance at the churches, on the other hand, was unusually heavy. 

It was not until the dead Queen’s body was borne through London on 
February 2d, with an unprecedented escort of monarchs and heirs to thrones, 
that the general gloom was shaken off and the people remembered that they 
had a new Queen who is, I think, genuinely respected, and even beloved; 
whose personal popularity probably exceeds that of the new King. Through- 
out all of the ceremonies of accession Queen Alexandra remained studiously 
in the background in deepest mourning at Osborne, and it is not likely that 
we shall see much of her until, at some future day, the Consort’s chair, un- 
occupied since Queen Adelaide’s coronation in 1831, is brought forth from 
its resting place in Westminster Abbey and placed beside the historic seat 
of the Stone of Scone for the final coronation ceremony in this notable work 
of placing a new king upon the throne of a mighty empire. 
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THE ROAD TO FRONTENAC.* 
By SAMUEL MERWIN. 
CHAPTER III. 

MADEMOISELLE EATS HER BREAKFAST. 


Synopsis of Chapters I. and II.—Time, about 1687. Captain Daniel Menard had 
just returned to Quebec to enjoy his first holiday in seven years. He had seen 
arduous service. Five years before he had been captured by the Onondagas and 
put to the torture, but winning their admiration by his stoicism, he had been adopted 
into the tribe, and ultimately released under a compact of friendship, which had 
never been broken. Now, the sudden news that the Commandant desired to send 
him at once to Frontenac, ostensibly to bear orders to General d’Orvilliers, but 
really to see that in the impending campaign of the French against the Senecas, 
this tribe should not be assisted by its kinsmen of the Six Nations, was anything but pleas- 
ant. Furthermore, he felt that trouble was ahead. In order to man the King’s galleys, a 

rty of friendly Iroquois had been treacherously captured by Menard’s superior officer, 
Eatineen, and although Menard himself had protested against the stupid crime, he had 
been obliged to obey orders, and now he suspected, with reason, that in the eyes of the 
Iroquois he was a traitor to his oath. However, go he must, and selecting Father 
DeLamberville, a Jesuit Missionary, Danton, a dashing young officer of engineers, 
and two canoe men as his companions, he declared his instant readiness to start. 
His responsibilities were heavy enough, and the Captain was not unreasonably pro- 
voked, when the Commandant suddenly requested him, in addition, to act as escort 
to a young Frenchwoman, whose father had been obliged to return to France, leav- 
ing his daughter to the care of a kinsman, at Frontenac. There seemed no way to 
evade the unwelcome burden, and Menard started up the river with grave misgiv- 
ings.—THE EpITor. 


HE sun hung low over the western woods when Menard, 
on the second day out from Quebec, headed the canoe 
shoreward. The priest, stiff from the hours of sitting and 
kneeling, had taken up a paddle, and was handling it 
deftly. He had rolled his sleeves up to the elbow, show- 
ing a thin forearm with wire-like muscles. Che two 

voyageurs were proving to be quiet enough fellows. Guerin wore a boyish, 

half-confiding look. His fellow, Perrot, was an older man. 

Menard felt, when he thought of Danton, a sense of pride in his own right 
judgment. The boy was taking hold with a strong, if unguided, hand. 
Already the feather was gone from his hat, the lace from his throat. Two 
days in the canoe and a night on the ground had stained and wrinkled his 
uniform, a condition of which, with his quick adaptability, he was already 
beginning to feel proud. He had flushed often, during the first day, under 
the shrewd glances of the voyageurs, who read the inexperience in his bright 
clothes and white hands. Menard knew, from the way his shoulders fol- 
lowed the swing of his arms, that the steady paddling was laming him sadly. 
He would allow Danton five days more; at the week’s end he must be a 
man, else the experiment had failed. 

The canoe scraped bottom under a wild growth of brush and outreach- 
ing trees. A chipmunk sat on the root of a knotted oak with inquisitive 
eyes, but he whisked away when Menard and the canoemen stepped into 
the shallow water. The maid leaned an elbow on the bale which Danton 
had placed at her back, and rested her cheek on her hand. Danton came 
wading to the side of the canoe, to help her to the bank, but she took his 
hand only to steady herself while rising. Stepping over the bracing-strips 


*Begun in March, 1901. 
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between the gunwales, she caught a swaying branch and swung herself 
lightly ashore. Back from the water the ground rose into a low hill, cov- 
ered with oak and elm and ragged hickory trees. Danton took a hatchet 
from the canoe, and trimmed a fir tree, heaping armfuls of green boughs 
at the foot of an oak near the top of the slope. Over these he threw a 
blanket. The maid came slowly up the hill in response to his call, and 
with a weary little smile of thanks sank upon the fragrant couch. She 
rested against the tree trunk, gazing through the foliage at the rushing river. 

For the two days she had been like this—silent, shy, with sad eyes. And 
Danton—who could no more have avoided the company of such a maid than 
he could have left off eating or breathing or laughing—Danton, for all his 
short Paris life (which should, Heaven knows, have given him a front with 
the maids), could do nothing but hang about, eager for a smile or a word, 
yet too young to know that he could better serve his case by leaving her 
with her thoughts and with the boundless woods and the great lonely spaces 
of the river. Menard saw the comedy—as, indeed, who of the party did not 
—and was amused. A few moments later he glanced again toward the oak. 
He was sharpening a knife, and could seem not to be observing. Danton 
was sitting a few yards from the maid, with the awkward air of a youth who 
doubts his welcome; she still looked out over the water. Menard saw that 
her face was white and drooping. He knew that she had not slept, for 
twice during the preceding night, as he lay in his blanket, he had heard 
from under the overturned canoe the low sound of her sobbing. 

Menard walked slowly down the slope, testing the knife-edge with his 
thumb, his short pipe between his teeth. He sheathed the knife, lowered 
his pipe, and called :-— 

“Guerin, where has the Father gone?” 

Guerin pointed around the base of the hill. “He went to the woods, 
M’sieu.” ; 

“With a bundle,” added Perrot. 

Menard walked around the hill, and after a little searching found the 
priest, kneeling, in a clearing, before the portrait of Catharine Outasoren, 
which he had set against a tree. His brushes and paints were spread on the 
ground before him. He did not hear Menard approach. 

“Oh,” said the Captain, “you brought the picture.” 

The priest looked up over his shoulder, with a startled manner. 

“Haven't we burdens,enough, Father Claude? I myself have stripped 
down to the lightest necessities.” 

The priest lowered his brush, and looked at the picture with troubled eyes. 

“T had no place for it,” he said at last, hesitatingly. 

“They didn’t take it at the college, eh?” 

Father Claude flushed. 

“They were very kind. They felt that perhaps it was not entirely com- 
pleted, and that i 





“You will leave it at Montreal, then, at the Mission?” 

“Yes—I suppose so. Yes, I shall plan to leave it there.” 

Menard leaned against a tree, and pressed the tobacco down in his pipe. 

“T have been doing some thinking in the last few minutes, Father. I’ve 
decided to make my first call on you for assistance.” 

“Very well, Captain.” 
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**It is about the maid. 
you noticed?” 

‘‘She seems of a sober mind.” 
‘It is her father’s losses, and this 
journey. She is taking it very hard. 
She is afraid, Father, all the time; and 
she neither sleeps nor eats.” 

‘It is naturally hard for such a child 
as she to take this journey. She,has had 
no experience—she does not comprehend 
the easy customs and the hard traveling 
of the frontier. I think that in time——” 

Menard was puffing impatiently. 

‘‘Father,” he said,” do you remember 

when Major Gordeau was killed, and I 

was detailed to bring his wife and 

daughter down to Three Rivers? It 
was much like this. They fretted, and 
‘ could not sleep, and the coarse fare of 
the road was beneath their appe- 
< tites. Do you remember? And 
when it came to taking the rapids 

—with the same days of hard 
work that lie before us now— 
they were too weak, and 
they sickened, the 
mother first, then the 
daughter. When I 
think of that, Father, 

**1I1KE A VISION FROM THE HAPPY HUNTING GROUND.” of the last we k of that 

Drawn by H. M. Eaton, journey, and of how I 
swore never again to take a woman in my care on the river—I—well, 
there is no use in going over it. If this goes on, we shall not get to 
Frontenac in time. And I cannot afford to take such a chance 

The priest looked grave. The struggle against the rapids from Montreal 
to La Gallette had tried the hardihood of more than one strong man 
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“It is possible, my son, that the sense of your responsibility makes you a 
little overcautious. She is a strong enough child, I should say. Still, per- 
haps the food is not what she has been accustomed to. She eats little.” 

“Perrot is too fond of grease,’ Menard said. “I must tell him to use less.” 

“If she is taken sick we could leave her with someone at Montreal.” 

“Leave her at Montreal!” said Menard. “When she breaks down it will 
bein the rapids. And then I must either go on alone, or wait with you until 
she is strong enough to be carried. In any case it means confusion and 
delay. And I must not be delayed.” 

“What do you think I can do?” 

“We must find a way to brighten her spirits. It is homesickness that 
worries her, and sorrow for her father, and dread of what is before and 
around her. I'll warrant she has never been away from her home before. 
You must get her confidence—be her spiritual adviser. Devise ways to 
cheer her, brighten her. And there is Danton; he can help. He is of an 
age with her, and should succeed where you and I would fail.” 

“He has not awaited the suggestion, Captain.” 

“Ves, I know. But he must. Well, Father, it has all been said. The 
maid is in our hands, and must be got to Frontenac. That is all. And 
there is nothing for it but to rely on Danton to help.” 

The priest looked at his brushes. “I am not certain,” he said. ‘She is 
very young. And Lieutenant Danton, I have heard, while at Quebec 

Menard laughed. 

“He-is a boy, Father. Those tales may be true enough. Why not? 
They would fit as well any idle lieutenant in Quebec, who is lucky enough 
to have an eye, and a pair of shoulders, and a bit of the King’s gold in his 
purse. This maid is the daughter of a gentleman, Father; she is none of 
your Lower Town jades. And Danton may be young and foolish 
we all have been—but he is a gentleman born.” 

“Very well,” replied the priest, looking with regret at the failing light, 
and beginning to gather his brushes. “I will counsel her, but I fear it will 
do little good. If the maid is sick at heart, and we attempt to guide her 
thoughts, we may but drive the trouble deeper in. It is the same with the 
Indian maidens, when they have left the tribe for the Mission. Now and 
again there is a case, even with piety to strengthen them—and this maid 
has little—when the yearning grows too strong to be cured. Sometimes 
they go back. One died. It was at Sault St. Francis, in the year of the 4 

“Yes, ves,” Menard broke in. “We have only one fact to remember— 
there must be no delay in carrying out the Governor’s orders. We cannot 
change our plans because of this maid. That is all.” 

“We must not let her understand, M’sieu.” 

Menard had been standing, with a shoulder against the tree, scowling at 
the ground. Now he suddenly raised his head and chuckled. 

“Tt will be many a year since I have played the beau, Father. It may be 
that I have forgotten the rdle.””. He spread out his hands and looked at the 
twisted fingers. “But I can try, like a soldier. And there are ‘three of us, 
Father Claude; there are three of us.” 

Menard strode away toward the camp. Father Claude watched him for 
a time through the trees, then turned again to the picture. Finally he got 
together his materials and followed Menard. 
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The maid was leaning back against the tree, looking up at the sky, where 
the first red of the afterglow was spreading. She did not hear Menard, and he 
paused, a few yards away, to look at the clear whiteness of her skin and the 
full curve of her throat. Her figure and air, her habits of gesture and step 
and carriage of the head were those of the free-hearted maid of seignory. 
They told of an outdoor life, of a good horse and a light canoe. To stand 
there and look at her, unconscious as she was, pleased Menard. 

“Mademoiselle,” he said, coming nearer, “will you join us at supper?” 

The maid looked at him with a slow blush. She was not yet accustomed 
to the right of these men to enter into the routine of her life. Menard 
reached to help her, but she rose easily. 

“Lieutenant Danton is not here?” 

“No, M’sieu ; he walked away.” 

They sat about a log. Danton had not strayed far, for he joined them 
shortly, wearing a sulky expression. Menard looked about the group. 
The maid was silent. Father Claude was beginning at once on the food 
before him. The twilight was growing deeper, and Guerin dragged a log 
to the fire, throwing it on the pile with a shower of sparks and half a hun- 
dred shooting tongues of flame. The Captain looked again at Danton, and 
saw that the boy’s glance shifted uneasily about the group. Altogether it 
was a sorry start for his plan. But it was clear that no other would break 
the ice, so he drew a long breath and plunged doggedly into the story of 
his first fight on the St. Lawrence. 

It was a brave story of ambuscade and battle, and it was full of the dark 
of night and the red flash of muskets and the stealth of treachery of the 
Iroquois soul. When he reached the tale of the captured Mohawk who sat 
against a tree with a ball in his lungs, to the last refusing the sacrament, and 
dying like a chief, with the deathsong on his lips, Danton was leaning for- 
ward, breathless and eager, hanging on his words. The maid's eyes, too, 
were moist, and they shone in the firelight. Then they talked on, Danton 
asking boyish questions and Father Claude starting over and again on a 
narrative of the wonderful conversion of the Huron drunkard, Heroukiki. 
who, in his zeal And here Menard always swept in with a new ac- 
count, which left the priest adrift in the eddies of the conversation. At 
last, when they rose, and the dusk was settling over the trees, the maid was 
laughing with gentle good fellowship. 

Mademoiselle said good- night, with a moment’s lingering on the word 
and a wistful note in her voice that brought, perhaps, more sympathy than 
had the sad eyes of the morning. Father Claude withdrew early to his 
meditations. Menard stretched out on his back, his hands behind his head, 
gazing lazily at the leaves overhead, now hanging motionless from the 
twigs. Danton was sitting up, running the young weeds through his 
fingers. 

. “Danton,” Menard said, after a long silence, “I suppose you know that 
we have something of a problem on our hands?” 

Danton looked over the river. 

“What have you thought about the Mademoiselle?” 

“T don’t understand.” 

“Father Claude and I have been talking this evening about her. She does 
not look too strong for a journey of a hundred or more leagues.” 
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“She has little color,” said Danton cautiously. 


“It seems to me that you can help us, as well as the maid herseli.” 
“How?” 


“What seems to you the cause of the trouble?” 




















‘*SHE FELT A TUG AT THE LINE.” 
Drawn by H. M. Eaton 
“With Mademoiselle? 
those about her.” 
“Oh, come, Danton. You know better. Even a boy of your age should 
see deeper than that. You think she slights you; very likely she does. 


She takes little impression from the kindness of 
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What of that? You are not here to be drawn into a boy-and-a-girl quarrel 
with a maid who chances to share our canoe. You are here as my aide, to 
make the shortest time possible between Quebec and Frontenac. lf she 
is to fall sick, we shall be delayed. ‘Therefore she must not fall sick.” 

Danton had plucked a weed, and now was pulling it to pieces, bit by bit. 

“What do you want me to do?” 

“Stop this moping, this hanging about. Take hold of the matter. De- 
vise talks, diversions; fill her idle moments; I care not what you do—within 
limits, my boy, within limits.” 

“Oh,” said Danton, “then you really want me to.” 

“Certainly. I amtooold. And Father Claude has not the tongue.” 

Danton rose and walked a few steps away and back. 

“But she will- have none of me, Menard. It is, ‘No, with thanks,’ or, 
worse, a shake of the head. If I offer to help, if I try to talk, if l—oh, it is 
always the same. I am tired of it.” 

Menard smiled in the dark. 

“Is that your reply to an order from your superior officer, Danton?” 

The boy stood silent for a moment, then he said: “I beg your pardon, 
Captain,” and, with a curious effort at stiffness, he wandered off. 

Menard walked slowly down to the fire, and, spreading out his blanket, 
rolled himself in it, with his feet close to the red embers. His last thought 
that night was of her quiet laughter and her friendly, hesitating “good 
night.” 

He was awakened in the half light before the sunrise by a step on the 
twigs. Some little distance away through the trees was the maid, walking 
down toward the water. She skipped easily between the briars, holding her 
skirt close. From a spring, not a hundred yards up the hillside, a brook 
came tumbling to the river, picking its way under and over the stones 
and the fallen trees, and trickling over the bank with a low murmur. 
The maid stopped by a pool, and kneeling on a flat rock, dipped her hands. 

The others were asleep. A rod away lay Danton, a sprawling heap in his 
blanket. Menard rose and walked slowly down toward the maid. 

“Mademoiselle, you rise with the birds.” 

She looked around and laughed gently. He saw that she had frankly 
accepted the first little change in their relations. 


“T like to be with the birds, M’sieu.” ° 
Menard had no small talk. He was thinking of her evident lack of sleep. 
“Tt is the best hour for the river, Mademoiselle.” The colors of the dawn 


were beginning to creep up beyond the eastern bank, sending first a lance 
of red and gold into a low cloud-bank, then a spread of soft crimson close 
after. “Perhaps you are fond of the fish?” 

The maid was kneeling to pick a cluster of yellow flower-cups. She 
looked up and nodded with a smile. 

“We fished at home, M’sieu.” 

“We will go,” said Menard abruptly. “I will bring down the canoe.” 

“We are two adventurers,” he said lightly, as he tossed the line into the 
canoe and held out one of the paddles. ‘“You should do your share of the 
morning’s work, Mademoiselle.” 

She laughed again, and took the paddle. They pushed off, the maid 
kneeling at the bow, Menard in the stern. He guided the canoe against 
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the current. Her arms and shoulders moved easily, with the grace of one 
who had tumbled about a canoe from early childhood. 

“Ready, Mademoiselle.” He was heading for a deep pool near a line 
of rushes. The maid, laying down her paddle, reached back for the line 
and put on the bait with her own fingers. She was serious now. 

Menard held the canoe steady against the current, which was there but a 
slow movement, while she lowered the hook over the bow. 
out a word for some minutes. Once he spoke, in a bantering voice, and 
she motioned him to be quiet. Her brows were drawn down close together. 

It was but a short time before she felt a tug at the line. Her arms 
straightened out, and she pressed her lips tightly together. “Quick!” she 
said. “Go ahead!” 

“Can you hold it?” he asked, as he dipped his paddle. 

She nodded. “I wish the line were longer. It will be hard to give him 
room.” She wound the cord round her wrist. “Will the line hold, M’sieu?” 

“IT think so. See if you can pull in.” 

She leaned back and pulled steadily, then shook her head. 
much. Perhaps if you can get into the shallow water. Ps 

Menard slowly worked the canoe through an opening in the rushes. 
There was a thrashing about and plunging not two rods away. 
fish leaped clear of the water in a curve of flashing silver. 

“It’s a salmon,” he said. ‘A small one.” 

The maid held hard, but the color had gone from her face. 

“Hold fast,” said Menard. He gave a last sweep of the paddle, and crept 
forward to the bow. Kneeling behind her, he reached over her shoulder 
and took the line below her hand. 

“Careful, M’sieu; it may break.” 

“We must risk it.” He pulled slowly in until the fish was close under the 
gunwale. “Now can you hold?” 

“Yes.” She shook a straying lock of hair from her eyes, and took another 
turn of the cord around her wrist. 

“Steady,” he said. He drew his knife, leaned over the gunwale, and 
stabbed at the fighting fish until his blade sank in just below the gills, and he 
could lift it aboard. 

The maid laughed nervously, and rested her hands upon the two gun- 
wales. Her breath was gone, and there was a red mark around her wrist 
where the cord had been. The canoe had drifted into the rushes, and 
Menard went back to his paddle and worked out again into the channel. 

“Now, Mademoiselle,” he said, “we shall have a breakfast of our own.” 

Her breath was coming back. She laughed, and sat comfortably in the 
bow, facing Menard, and letting her eyes follow the steady swing and catch 
of his stroke. When they reached the camp Danton and the priest still slept. 
The first red glare of the sun was levelled at them over the eastern trees. 

All during the morping Danton was silent. At noon, when the halt was 
made for the mid-day lunch, he was still puzzling over the apparent under- 
standing between the Captain and Mademoiselle St. Denis. 


They sat with- 


“Not very 





Once the 


Before the 


journey was taken up, he stoed for a moment near Menard, by the river. 
“Captain,” he said, “you asked me last night to——” 


“Well.” 
“It may be that I have misunderstood you. Of course, if Mademoiselle 
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—if you He caught himself. 

Menard laughed; then he read the earnestness beneath the boy’s con- 
fusion, and sobered. 

“Mademoiselle and I went fishing, Danton. Result: Mademoiselle eats 
her breakfast. If you can do as much you shall have my thanks. And now 
remember that you are a lieutenant in the King’s service.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
A MEETING ON THE RIVER. 


On the morning of the second day after leaving Three Rivers, the two 
voyageurs were carrying the canoe to the water when Guerin slipped on a 
wet log, throwing the canoe to the ground, and tearing a wide rent in the 
bark. Menard was impatient at this carelessness. He knew that the Three 
Rivers detachment had already gone on to Montreal. This decided him to 
move more rapidly, and he had given orders that they should start each day 
in the first light of dawn. This was a chill morning. A low, heavy fog lay 
on the river, thinning at a yard above the water into a light mist. 

While Guerin and Perrot were patching the canoe, under Menard’s eye, 
Danton found some dry logs under the brush, and built up the dying fire, 
which was in a rocky hollow, not visible from the river. Then he and the 
maid sat on the rocks above it. 

Danton was less sensitive than she to the whims of Nature, and, tiring of 
the scene, he was gazing down into the fire, when the maid, without a word, 
touched his arm. He looked up at her, then, seeing that her eyes were fixed 
on the river, followed her gaze. Nota score of yards from the shore, mov- 
ing silently through the mist, were the heads of three Indians. Their pro- 
files stood out clearly against the white background ; their shoulders seemed 
to dissolve into the fog. They passed slowly on up the stream, looking 
straight ahead, without a twitch of the eyelids, like a vision from the happy 
hunting ground. 

Danton slipped down from the rock, and stepped lightly to Menard, point- 
ing out the three heads. just as they were fading into the whiteness about 
them. Menard motioned to Guerin and Perrot to get the newly-patched 
canoe into the water, took three muskets, and in a moment pushed off, ledv- 
ing Danton with the maid and the priest, who had retired a short distance 
for his morning prayers. For a minute the heads of the three men were in 
sight above the fog, then they were swallowed up. 

“T wonder what Menard thinks about them?” said Danton to the maid. 

She was still looking at the mist, and did not hear him, so he took a seat 
at the foot of the rock and rubbed the hammer of his musket, which had 
been rusted by the damp. After a time the maid looked toward him. 

“What does it mean?” she asked. 

“I don’t know,” Danton replied. “They were going upstream in a canoe, 
I suppose. Probably he thinks they can give us some information.” 

In a few minutes, during which the mist was clearing under the rays of the 
sun, the two canoes together came around a wooded point, and beached. 
The Indians drew up their canoe and walked silently to the fire. They ap- 
peared not to see Danton and the maid. Menard paused to look over his 
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canoe. It was leaking badly, and before joining the group at the fire, he 
set the canoe-men at work making a new patch. 

“Danton,” he said when he reached the fire, “find the Father.” 

Danton hurried away, and Menard turned to the largest of the Indians, 
who wore a peculiar wampum collar, decorated in mosaic-like bead-work. 

“You are travelers like ourselves,” he said in the [roquojs tongue. “We 
cannot let you pass by without a word of greeting. I see that you are of 
the Onondagas, my brothers. It may be that you are from the Mission at 
the Sault St. Francis Xavier.” 

The Indian bowed. “We go from Three Rivers to Montreal.” 

“T, too, go to Montreal.”” Menard thought it wise to withhold the further 
facts of his journey. “Have you brothers at Three Rivers?” 

“No,” replied the Indian. “We have been sent with a paper from the 
Superior at Sault St. Francis Xavier to the good fathers at Three Rivers. 
Now we are on our return to the Mission.” 

“Have my brothers eaten?” Menard motioned toward the fire. 

The three bowed. “We are traveling fast,” said the spokesman, “for the 
Superior awaits our return. We ate before the light. It will soon be time 
for us to go on our journey.” 

Menard saw Father Claude and Danton approaching, and waited for 
them. The face of the large Indian seemed like some other face that had a 
place in his memory. It was not unlikely that he had known this warrior 
during his captivity, when half a thousand braves had been to him as 
brothers. The Indian was apparently of middle age, and had lines of dig- 
nity and authority in his face that made it hard to accept him as a subdued 
resident at the Mission; but Menard knew that no sign of doubt or sub- 
mission must appear on his face, so he waited for the priest. 

Father Claude came quietly into the group, and with a smile extended his 
hand to the smallest of the three, an older man with a wrinkled face. “I did 
not look for you here, Teganouan. Have you gone back to the Mission?” 

Teganouan returned the smile and bowed. ‘My brother has told the 
white man of our errand.” . 

“Yes,” said Menard, “they have been sent to Three Rivers by the Su- 
perior, and are now returning. I have told them we, too, go to Montreal.” 

The priest took the hint. “We shall meet you and your brothers again, 
Teganouan. They are newcomers at the Mission, I believe.” 

“No, Father. They have but last week taken the faith. The Long Arrow 
(inclining his head toward the large Indian) has lost a son, and through 
his sufferings was led to see the truth.” 

The Long Arrow, who had seemed to lose interest-in the conversation as 
soon as he had finished speaking, here rose. 

“My brothers and the good Father will give us their blessing? The end 
of the journey is yet three days away. I had hoped that we might be per- 
mitted to accept the protection of the son of Onontio,”—he looked at 
Menard,—“but I see that his canoe will not be ready before the sun is high.” 
He looked gravely from Menard to the priest, then walked to the shore, 
followed by the others. They pushed off, and shortly disappeared. 

Menard gave them no attention, but as soon as they were gone from sight 
he turned to the priést. 

“Well, Father, what do you make of that?” 
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Father Claude shook his head. 

“Nothing as yet, M’sieu. Do you know who the large man is?” 

“No, but I seem to remember him. And, what is more to the point, he 
certainly remembers me.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“He recognized me on the river. He came back with me so willingly 
because he wanted to know more about us. That was plain. It would pay 
you, Father, to enquire at the Mission. We should know more of them and 
their errand at Three Rivers.” , 

Menard called Danton, and walked with him a little way into the wood. 

“Danton,” he said, “you are going through this journey with us, and | 
intend that you shall know about such matters as this meeting with the 
Onondagas.” 

“Oh, they were Onondagas?” 

“Yes; they claim to be Mission Indians, but neither the Father nor | 
altogether believe them. Now,this may or may not be an important incident. 
I want you to know the necessity for keeping our own council in all such 
matters, dropping no careless words and letting no emotions show. I wish 
you would make a point of learning the Iroquois language. Father Claude 
will help you. You are to act as my right-hand man, and you may as well 
begin now to learn to draw your own conclusions from an Indian’s words.” 

( To be continued. ) 





WHEN TWILIGHT FALLS ON THE STUMP LOTS. 
By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTs. 


Hi. wet, chill first of the spring, its blackness made tender 
by the lilac wash of the afterglow, lay upon the high, open 
stretches of the stump lots. The winter-whitened stumps, 
the sparse patches of juniper and bay just budding, the 
rough-mossed hillocks, the harsh boulders here and there 
up-thrusting from the soil, the swampy hollows wherein a 

coarse grass began to show green, all seem anointed, as it were, to an ec- 

stacy of peace by the chrism of that paradisal color. Against the lueid 
immensity of the April sky the thin tops of five or six soaring ram-pikes as- 
pired like violet flames. Along the skirts of the stump lots a fir wood reared 

a ragged-crested wall of black against the red amber of the horizon. 

Late that afternoon, beside a juniper thicket not far from the center of 
the stump lots, a young black and white cow had given birth to her first 
calf. The little animal had been licked assiduously by the mother’s caress- 
ing tongue till its color began to show of a rich dark red. Now it had 
struggled to its feet, and with its disproportionately long, thick legs braced 
wide apart was beginning to nurse. Its blunt wet muzzle and thick lips 
tugged eagerly, but somewhat blunderingly as yet, at the unaccustomed 
teats ; and its tail lifted, twitching with delight, as the first warm streams of 
mother milk went down its throat. It was a pathetically awkward, unlovely 
little figure, not yet advanced to that youngling winsomeness which is the 
heritage, to some degree and at some period, of the infancy of all the kin- 
dreds that breathe upon the earth. But to the young mother’s eyes it was 
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**THE EYES THAT WATCHED 
HER WERESMALL AND RED.” 
Drawn by Clare Angell. 
the most beautiful of 
things. With her head 
twisted far around, 
she nosed and licked 
its heaving flanks as 
it nursed; and be- 
tween deep, ecstatic 
breathings she ut- 
tered in her throat 
low murmurs, un- 
speakably tender, of encouragement and caress. The delicate but pervad- 
ing flood of sunset color had the effect of blending the ruddy-hued calf into 
the tones of the landscape; but the cow’s insistent blotches of black and 
white stood out sharply, refusing to harmonize. The drench of violet light 
was of no avail to soften their staring contrasts. They made her vividly 
conspicuous across the whole breadth of the stump lots, to eyes that watched 

her from the forest coverts. 

The eyes that watched her—long, fixedly, hungrily—were small and red. 
They belonged to a lank she-bear, whose gaunt flanks and rusty coat pro- 
claimed a season of famine in the wilderness. She could not see the calf, 
which was hidden by a hillock and some juniper scrub; but its presence was 
very legibly conveyed to her by the mother’s solicitous watchfulness. After a 
motionless scrutinyfrom behind the screen of fir branches, the lean bear stole 
noiselessly forth from the shadows into the great wash of violet light. Step 
by step and very slowly, with the patience that endures because confident of 
its object, she crept toward that oasis of mothering joy in the vast empti- 
ness of the stump lots. Now crouching, now crawling, turning to this side 
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and to that, taking advantage of every hollow, every thicket, every hillock, 
every aggressive stump, her craft succeeded in eluding even the wild and 
menacing watchfulness of the young mother’s eyes. 

The spring had been a trying one for the lank she-bear. Her den, in a 
dry tract of hemlock wood some furlongs back from the stump lots, was a 
snug little cave under the uprooted base of a lone pine, which had somehow 
grown up among the alien hemlocks only to draw down upon itself at last, 
by its superior height, the fury of a passing hurricane. The winter had 
contributed but scanty snowfall to cover the bear in her sleep; and the 
March thaws, unseasonably early and ardent, had called her forth to activity 
weeks too soon. Then frosts had come with belated severity, stealing away 
the budding tubers, which are the bear’s chief dependence for spring diet; 
and worst of all, a long stretch of intervale meadow by the neighboring 
river, which 
had once 
been rich in 
ground-nuts, 
had been 
ploughed up 
the previous 
spring and 
subjected to 
the produc- 
ing of oats 
and corn. 
When she 
was feeling 
the pinch of 
meager fa- 
tions, and 
when the fat, 
which a lib- 
eral autumn 
of blueber- 
ries had laid 
up about her 
ribs was get- 
ting as 
shrunken as 
the last snow 
in the thick- 
ets, she gave 
birth to two 
hairless and 
hungry little 
cubs. They 
were very 
blind, and 
rid iculously ‘ONE SHARP HORN CAUGHT HER SLANTINGLY IN THE FLANK. 
small to be Drawn by Clare Angell. 
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born of so big a mother; and having so much growth to make during the 
next few months, their appetites were immeasurable. They tumbled, and 
squealed, and tugged at their mother’s teats, and grew astonishingly, and 
made huge haste to cover their bodies with fur of a soft and silken black ; 
and all this vitality of theirs made a strenuous demand upon their mother’s 
milk. There were no more bee-trees left in the neighborhood. The long 
wanderings which she was forced to take in her search for roots and tubers 
were in themselves a drain upon her nursing powers. At last, reluctant 
though she was 
to attract the 
hostile notice of 
the Settlement, 
she found her- 
self forced to 
hunt on the bor- 
ders of the 
sheep pastures. 
Before all else 
in life was it im- 
portant to her 
that these two 
tumbling little 
ones in the den 
should not go 
hungry. Their 
eyes were open 
now—small, and 

dark, and 

whimsical, 

their ears, 

quaintly 

large and 
inquiring for their 
roguish little 
faces. Had she not 
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Drawn by Clare Angell. foraging, she would 


have passed near all her time rapturously in the den under the pine root, 
fondling those two soft miracles of her world. 

With the killing of three lambs—at widely scattered points, so as to mis- 
lead retaliation—things grew a little easier for the harassed bear; and pres- 
ently she grew bolder in tampering with the creatures under man’s protec- 
tion. With one swift, secret blow of her mighty paw she struck down a 
young ewe which had strayed within reach of her hiding-place. Dragging 
her prey deep into the woods she fared well upon it for some days, and was 
happy with her growing cubs. It was just when she had begun to feel the 
fasting which came upon the exhaustion of this store that, in a hungry hour, 
she sighted the conspicuous markings of the black-and-white cow. 
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It is altogether unusual for the black bear of the eastern woods to attack 
any quarry so large as a cow, unless under the spur of fierce hunger or fierce 
rage. The she-bear was powerful beyond her fellows. She had the 
strongest possible incentive to bold hunting, and she had lately grown con- 
fident beyond her wont. Nevertheless, when she began her careful stalk- 
ing of this big game which she coveted, she had no definite intention of 
forcing a battle with the cow. She had observed that cows, accustomed to 
the protection of man, would at times leave their calves asleep and stray off 
some distance in their pasturing. She had even seen calves left all by them- 
selves in a field, from morning till night, and had wondered at such negli- 
gence in their mothers. Now she had a confident idea that sooner or later 
the calf would lie down to sleep, and the young mother roam a little wide in 
search of the scant young grass Very softly, very self-effacingly, she crept 
nearer step by step, following up the wind, till at last, undiscovered, she was 
crouching behind a thick patch of juniper, on the slope of a little hollow not 
ten paces distant from the cow and the calf. 

By this time the tender violet light was fading to a grayness over hillock 
and hollow ; and with the deepening of the twilight the faint breeze, which 
had been breathing from the northward, shifted suddenly and came in slow, 
warm, pulsations out of the south. At the same time the calf, having nursed 
sufficiently, and feeling his baby legs tired of the weight they had not yet 
learned to carry, laid himself down. On this the cow shifted her position. 
She turned half round, and lifted her head high. As she did so a scent of 
peril was borne in upon her fine nostrils. She recognized it instantly. With 
a snort of anger she sniffed again; then stamped a challenge with her fore 
hoofs, and leveled the lance-points of her horns toward the menace. The next 
moment her eyes, made keen by the fear of love, detected the black outline 
of the bear’s head through the coarse screen of the juniper. Without a sec- 
ond’s hesitation, she flung up her tail, gave a short bellow, and charged 

The moment she saw herself detected, the bear rose upon her hind- 
quarters ; nevertheless she was in a measure surprised by the sudden blind 
fury of the attack. Nimbly she swerved to avoid it, aiming at the same time 
a stroke with her mighty fore-arm, which, if it had found its mark, would 
have smashed her adversary’s neck. But as she strack out, in the act of 
shifting her position, a depression of the ground threw her off her balance. 
The next instant one sharp horn caught her slantingly in the flank, tippitty 
its way upward and inward, while the mad impact threw her upon her back. 

Grappling, she had her assailant’s head and shoulders in a trap, and her 
gigantic claws cut through the flesh and sinew like knives; but at the des- 
perate disadvantage of her position she could inflict no disabling blow. The 
cow, on the other hand, though mutilated and streaming with blood, kept 
pounding with her whole massive weight, and with short tremendous shocks 
crushing the breath from her foe’s ribs. 

Presently, wrenching herself free, the cow drew off for another battering 
charge ; and as she did so the bear hurled herself violently down the slope, 
and gained her feet behind a dense thicket of bay shrub. The cow, with 
one eye blinded and the other obscured by blood, glared around for her in 
vain, then, in a panic of mother terror, plunged back to her calf. 

Snatching at the respite, the bear crouched down, craving that invisibility 
which is the most faithful shield of the furtive kindred. Painfully, and 
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‘“THE DOOM OF THE ANCIENT WOOD.’ 
Diniwn by Clare Angell. 


leaving a drenched red trail behind her, she crept off from the disastrous 
neighborhood. Soon the deepening twilight sheltered her. But she could 
not make haste ; and she knew that death was close upon her. 

Once within the woods, she struggled straight toward the den that held 
her young. She hungered to die licking them. But destiny is as implaca- 
ble as iron to the wilderness people, and even this was denied her. Just a 
half score of paces from the lair in the pine root, her hour descended upon 
her. There was a sudden redder and fuller gush upon her trail; the last 
light of longing faded out of her eyes; and she lay down upon her side. 

The merry little cubs within the den were beginning to expect her, and 
getting restless. As the night wore on, and no mother came, they ceased 
to be merry. By morning they were shivering with hunger and desolate 
fear. But the doom of the ancient wood was less harsh than its wont, and 
spared them some days of starving anguish; for about noon a pair of foxes 
discovered the dead mother, astutely estimated the situation, and then, with 
the boldness of good appetite, made their way into the unguarded den. 

As for the red calf, its fortune was ordinary. Its mother, for all her 
wounds, was able to nurse and cherish it through the night ; and with morn- 
ing came a searcher from the farm and took it, with the bleeding mother, 
safely back to the Settlement. There it was tended and fattened, and within 
a few weeks found its way to the cool marble slabs of a city market. 











SHOOTING OIL WELLS. 


By GEorGE E. Mayo. 


[HE petroleum industry of the United States has three eminent 
claims to distinction. It has produced the greatest fortune in 
the country—the Rockefeller millions; the most powerful 
monopoly of modern times—the Standard Oil Company; and 
the most hazardous of occupations—oil-well “shooting.” 
John D. Rockefeller and Standard Oil are names that appear in the public 
prints an average of three hundred and sixty-five days in the year. Of the 
well-shooter and his work—its constant risks and meager rewards—the 
general public knows little or nothing. The shooter is an obscure per- 
sonage, a single link in the great industrial chain that carries the oil from 
the depths of the earth to the wick of the parlor lamp. Like the other links, 
he is inconspicuous though indispensable, and his only meed of fame is 
usually at the hands of the obituary writer of some local paper, who 
chronicles, “Another fatal explosion in the oil regfons.” 

“Toying with death” is a phtase which these writers are fond of using in 
describing the shooter’s occupation. It is misleading "~ <--> ry] 
The professional well-shooter does not toy with death, «~~ = 
nor with nitro-glycerine, which is death in concrete 
and bottled-up form. He knows the unerring deadli- 
ness of the stuff that he handles too well to treat it 
with levity. It is true that he risks his life from one 
to a hundred times every twenty-four 
hours, but he does so because that is his 
way of earning a living—because it 
means seventy-five or perhaps a hundred 
dollars a month. There is no glamour 
about the business for him, and he 
knows that his chances of 
dying in bed or retiring to en- 
joy a green old age are 
scarcely enough to worry over. 

It would be a mistake to 
suppose that every man who | 
engages in this occupation 
comes to a violent end. There , 
are those who have shot scores 
of wells in their time and who 
are now grandfathers. Yet it 
is a significant fact that one 
seldom, almost never, sees a 
gray-haired man engaged in 
this kind of work. Most of the é 
shooters are young fellows in , perrick IN THE 
the twenties or thirties. All of OIL COUNTRY. - 
them plan to leave the business sooner or later. Many of them drift into 
less dangerous occupations. If they delay too long, some little slip often 
marks the close of their careers. 
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Shooting oil wells is a picturesque business. It is one of the few remain- 
ing occupations im which men daily risk their lives for the sake of gain. It 
is a business that has no fixed hours; no union scale of wages. Its duties 
are calculated to keep untrained nerves continually on edge. 

3ut despite the picturesqueness of his occupation, the shooter himself is 
not picturesque. Usually he is a matter-of-fact young man of a serious 
turn of mind. One may meet him on the country roads of Ohio or Penn- 
sylvania, or wherever crude petroleum is produced in quantities, driving a 
sprightly team of horses attached toa light springwagon. There is something 
in the very sight of that 
wagon with the sign 
painted across its back 







and sides in yellow lettets large enough 
to be read a quarter of a mile away, 
“Nitro-glycerine. Dangerous,” that makes 
the heart beat more quickly. sut the 
shooter complacently smokes his pipe as 
his wagon bumps over the rough country 4 ®URNING DERRICK——-THE WORK OF A 
roads, sitting above enough of the con- shane 
centrated extract of annihilation to wipe out the whole country side. The 
farmers make wide detours through the fields to avoid passing him ; the law 
will not permit him to pass through the towns; but he goes his way uncon- 
cernedly, and if he meets you afoot asks if you “want a lift.” 

Long experience commonly makes the shooter unconsciously, if not 
avowedly, a fatalist. Nitro-glycerine would make a fatalist of any man. 
It is a substance that is likely to do almost anything except what is predicted 
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of it. A ten-quart can of it had been dropped off 
the roof of a house with no disastrous conse- 
quences, while it is on record that a man, in pass- 
ing a can that had been emptied and that was 
lying beside a forest path, struck it with his walk- 
ing-stick and was promptly blown into a neigh- 
boring tree-top. Instances are numerous where 
workmen have “thawed out” the erratic fluid by 
standing the cans on top of a hot stove and have 
continued to eat three meals a day, and yet the 
dropping of a piece of hot iron into a tub of water 
in which such cans had been standing wrecked a 
building and the adjoining derrick. Instances 
such as these could be multiplied 
from the annals of the oil country 
and serve to show how un- 
reliable nitro-glycerine is. 
The experienced shooter 
knows that while care- 
lessness is likely to 
cause his instant annihilation, 
it is by no means certain that 
caution will insure his safety. 
Therefore he does his work as best 
he knows how and leaves the issue 
to Fate. It is curious how impersonally 
these men regard the constant danger. 
They will discuss a fatal explosion in their own neighborhood much as we 
should an earthquake in Japan, although if pressed to the point they will 
acknowledge that the same accident might have happened to themselves. 
As one shooter expressed it :— 
“If only a man sticks to this business long enough, he is pretty certain 
sooner or later to be spread all over the next county.” 
Ordinarily it is only in those rare cases where a man escapes from an ex- 
plosion with little injury that he loses his nerve, and quits the business. 
The oil industry itself is young, dating back less than the span of a single 
lifetime. The practice of shooting or torpedoing wells dates only from the 
sixties, but in this length of time its record shows an appalling list of fatali- 
ties, a list to which is added from a dozen to a score of victims every year. 
The purpose of shooting an oil well is chiefly to crack and loosen the oil- 
bearing stratum and thus stimulate the flow of the well, but partly also to 
remove the paraffin, which forms on the inside of the pipes, choking their 
flow. In the early days of the industry, operators steamed their wells or 
drenched them with benzine, in order to clear them from paraffin. These 
methods were so costly and so lacking in efficiency that other devices for 
obtaining the desired result were sought for. Exploding a charge of gun- 
powder in the well was tried, and proved so effective that, in 1864, Colonel 
E. A. L. Roberts patented a process for “increasing the production of wells 
by exploding gunpowder, or its equivalent, at or near the oil-bearing point, 
in connection with superincumbent fluid-tapping.” The first successful 
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torpedoing was done in 1866, near Titusville, Pa. A charge of five pounds 
of gunpowder in an earthen bottle was exploded by dropping a red-hot iron 
down the pipe. In the meantime Roberts substituted nitro-glycerine for 
gunpowder in his process, and organized a company which, under the 
patent, monopolized the work of well-shooting. Determined attempts were 
made to break down the patents, but the courts upheld Roberts. 

The company, having a clear field, proceeded to raise the charge for 
shooting to an exorbitant figure. This brought on the so-called “torpedo 
war.” Illegal operators sprang up everywhere in the oil country. These 
men did their work at night to avoid detection, and were consequently 
known as “moonlighters.” Agents of the Roberts company arrested the 
“moonlighters” and the well operators who employed them whenever de- 
tected, and the war waged furiously for a time. In the end, however, the 
company reduced its scale of charges and the trouble subsided. At the 
present time the work of shooting wells is in the hands of a number of inde- 
pendent companies scattered throughout the oil regions. The old 
moncpoly is past, but it made fortunes before it was broken up. 

Nitro-glycerine displaced gunpowder because it possesses greater explo- 
sive power and is not injured by submersion under water. It is the neces- 
sity for handling large quantities of this explosive, one of the most 
capricious and powerful known to science, that makes the shooter’s work 
so dangerous. A single misstep or careless movement may at any instant 
send him flying into space, literally torn to shreds. The reality of the 
danger is attested by the long list of victims who have lost their lives 
through the treacherous explosive and by a gp 
thousand hairbreadth escapes. | 

Nitro-glycerine is a mixture of the 
glycerine of commerce with sulphuric 
and fuming nitric acids. It was dis- 
covered in 1846 by a European 
chemist. At the factories where 
it is manufactured on a large 
scale, the acids are received, sHni 
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tents of the cylinders are poured into a large tank, into which the glycerine 
is allowed to run slowly. Paddles, operated by an engine, keep the con- 
tents of the tank in constant motion. These paddles are also connected with 
a hand-crank, so that they can be turned by hand should the engine 
be disabled. It is a matter of life and death to keep the paddles moving, 





= rHE INTERIOR OF AN OIL TANK, SHOWING THE FORCE OF A FLOW 

a” PRODUCING ONE HUNDRED BARRELS AN HOUR. 
for if the mixture in the tank were allowed to become quiet for a moment 
it would explode inevitably. After acids and glycerine have been thor- 
oughly mixed, the resulting compound, a yellowish-brown fluid, passes 
into the “drowning tank,” a giant wooden tub half filled with water. The 
nitro-glycerine being heavier than the water, sinks to the bottom, while 
the fumes caused by mixing the acids and the glycerine rise to the top 
and pass off. After the drowning tank another cleansing of the compound 
takes place in tubs of hot water, kept in motion by revolving paddles. In 
this process all the dirt and grease are washed out and the nitro-glycerine 
emerges, a light-colored liquid closely resembling strained lard oil in ap- 
pearance. If is put up in tin cans holding eight or ten quarts, and made 
exactly like the cans used for maple or cane syrup. In these cans the liquid 
is stored in magazines until required for use. 

All through the oil country of Pennsylvania and Ohio one may find small 
windowless structures located, like the nitro-glycerine factories, in secluded 
gulches or forest depths far from the public highway or any inhabited build- 
ing. These are the magazines or storehouses in which the explosive is 
kept. Signs in front and rear bear the words, “Nitro-glycerine—Keep 
away,” in prominent characters. Such a sign in itself would seem to be 
ample protection for the contents of the building, but the single door usually 
is heavily barred and padlocked, for, strange as it may seem, it is no un- 
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usual thing for a magazine to be broken into and rifled of its contents. 
Hundreds of quarts of nitro-glycerine are stored in these buildings, and 
when such a charge explodes, as sometimes happens, the shock is felt for 
miles around, and a hole is scooped out of the earth big enough to contain 
an ordinary city dwelling. The terrific effects of such explosions, which 
cut through the trunks of trees as cleanly as the woodmen’s saw, strip off 
great branches and convert the building itself into dust and kindling wood, 
afford the most instructive illustration of the fearful force stored up in a 
few cans of this harmless-looking fluid. 

The greater number of fatalities occur in transporting the explosive and 
from mishaps in lowering the charges into the wells. It is generally claimed 
that ordinary concussion will not explode nitro-glycerine, but the shooter 
always looks carefully after the springs of his wagon, because the history 
of nitro-glycerine explosions has more weight with him than any theories 
as to the nature of the death-dealing substance. He knows full well that if 
a wagon-load of the dangerous material does “go off” while he is driving it, 
the chance of his escape is not worth considering. The stock wagons, used 
in hauling supplies from the factories and the magazines, hold from seventy- 
two to ninety-six cans—enough to wipe out a town. The shooter’s wagon 
is smaller, having a capacity of from twelve to sixteen cans. With one of 
these staunch little turnouts the shooter goes rattling over the rough coun- 
try roads. There is very little danger, unless the cans happen to leak ; but 
the people who meet him never stop to argue the right of way. It is note- 
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worthy that the residents of the oil districts who are not in the oil business 
usually display a terror of the shooter's wagon that is surprising to those 
who are unfamiliar with the terrific force of nitro-glycerine explosions. 
With the process of drilling a well 
and putting down the casing the 
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shooter has nothing to do. His is 
expert work, and he is sent for 


work is completed. Then he 
drives to the well with his load 
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of cans, shells, an- 
chors, reel and ‘‘ go- 
devil.” These are 
the implements of his 
trade—crude enough 
in all seeming, but 
well fitted for the 
work that he has to 
perform. H i Ss. first TEMPORARY STORAGE TANK FOR COLLECTING THE OIL, 
step is to ascertain the depth of the well and the distance to 
the oil-bearing ‘‘sand’”—the spot where the charge must be set 
off. The reel carrying the cord used in lowering the exploding 
paraphernalia into the well is fastened to the fly-wheel of the 
engine and the shooter pays the loose end of the cord into the tubing of 
the well, watching it carefully as it unwinds. It is a matter of vital impor- 
tance that the reel should work smoothly, as any hitch, or even a kink in the 
rope, in lowering the nitro-glycerine into the well might prove fatal. ‘i 

First of all, some small tin supports, known as anchors, are sunk in the 
well. They serve as a platform to hold the exploding charge above the 
bottom of the shaft at a height where it will have most effect on the oil- 
bearing stratum. Next, the shell itself, the tin cylinder which is to receive 
the charge of liquid destruction, is hung in position at the top of the shaft. 
The shooter brings forward the cans of nitro-glycerine and places them 
within easy reach on the platform at the mouth of the well. 

The critical moment in the whole process has now arrived, and this is the 
time when spectators, except the “crew” that operates the well, usually 
retire to a safer distance. The shooter opens the cans of nitro-glycerine, 
removing the two stoppers in the upper end of the can. One of these is to 
serve as an outlet for the explosive, the other as an ingress for air, so that 
there shall be no bubbling or splashing as the charge runs out. Anything 
of that kind might sweep crew, derrick and all, from the face of the earth 
—or it might not. That is one of the pleasing uncertainties of nitro-glycerine. 
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The shooter carefully and slowly pours out the contents of the cans until 
the shell is filled. Then comes the task of lowering it into the well by the 
unwinding of the reel, a proceeding fraught with considerable anxiety, as 
any. jolt or jar when the charge is only part of the way down is likely to 
involve damage to the well and destruction to all who are near it. 

The amount of nitro-glycerine used in shooting a well varies according 
to the expert’s estimate of what will be required to produce a good flow. 
As little as ten quarts and as much as two hundred has been used in a single 
charge. From a hundred to a hundred and fifty is the amount ordinarily 
employed. On this amount depends the number of shells used, which are 
lowered one after another into the well. To land one of these heavy charges 
upon another without a concussion that may prove fatal is a delicate task, 
and an accident at this stage of the proceedings is particularly unfortunate. 

The last shell lowered into the well bears at its top—the pointed end—a 
round piece of iron carrying a quarter-inch rod, on the end of which is 
placed a fulminate of mercury cap, resting on a small anvil piece. The cord 
is then unhooked and reeled up, and all is ready for the shooting. 

Here is where the “go-devil”—expressively named—comes into play. 
The go-devil is a piece of casting about fifteen inches long, with wings ex- 
tending out two inches on each side. It is made of the most brittle, rotten 
iron obtainable, so that it will break into small pieces after doing its work. 
Otherwise it might annihilate somebody in the neighborhood of the well. 

The shooter is alone by this time. He takes the go-devil, poises it in his 
hands at the mouth of the well, and drops it. Then he promptly, but not 
hurriedly, retires about a hundred yards from the well. There is an interim 
of from thirty to fifty seconds after the dropping of the casting before the 
explosion, and this gives him ample time to reach the protection of a tree. 

The brief interim is heavy with suspense. The success of the whole 
costly undertaking depends upon the issue of the next few seconds. The 
shooter is to know whether his work has been properly done. The owner 
will learn whether his investment is to be a paying one or another of the 
long series of disappointments that fall to the lot of the oil-well operator. 
The hearts of the onlookers beat quickly with anticipation. Oil enough for 
a fortune may stream from that hole; perhaps it will be a roaring outpour 
of gas that can be heard a mile away; perhaps only a shower of dirt and 
stones; perhaps nothing. In the last case, after waiting a respectful 
length of time, if it becomes evident that the go-devil has not set off the 
charge, the shooter approaches the well once more and prepares a “jack- 
squib.” This is a small tube, with two or three ounces of nitro-glycerine 
in the bottom and a cap at the lower end, attached to several feet of water- 
proof fuse. The whole is packed with sand to sink it through the water in 
the well. It generally does the work and sets off the whole charge. 

When the explosion takes place a slight jar is felt, then comes a rush of 
air, followed by sand and gravel and flying stones that sail hundreds of 
feet in the air and then drop back in a shower that pelts the earth for hun- 
dreds of yards around and causes the onlookers to dodge behind the nearest 
protection. After it, with a great roar, a column of water and dirt spouts 
high above the derrick. After this, if oil has been struck, comes the oil 
itself. It wells up out of the pipe in a solid fountain glistening with green 
and yellow tints, mounting higher and higher until it is above the top of 
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the derrick, spraying the whole structure. If the well is a “gusher,”’ thou- 
sands of barrels of oil may go to waste before the flow can be controlled 

As soon as it appears that the attempt has been successful, the shooter 
hitches up his team and drives on to the next well that awaits his services, 
where he repeats the whole dangerous process, going through it perhaps 
a half dozen times before nightfall—that is, if all goes well. If not, if some 
one of the thousand and one possible accidents happens, the victim's friends 
sorrowfully gather up such portions of his anatomy as can be found and 
hold a funeral over them. A cigar-box is usually sufficient to contain the 
remains of a man who receives the full force of a charge of nitro-glycerine. 
A mere dozen drops will tear a man into little pieces. The charge used in 
shooting a well (from fifty to one hundred and fifty quarts) would level a 





THE SHOOTER IS SHOWN POURING NITRO-GLYCERINE INTO A SHELL HELD IN POSITION BY A CORD. 
THE SECOND MAN TO THE RIGHT OF THE SHOOTER HOLDS THE ‘‘GO-DEVIL” IN HIS HANDS, 
town. Occasionally the treacherous stuff exhibits a demoniac sense “of 

humor, and performs freaks which border on the marvelous. 

The first of the long list of fatalities due to nitro-glycerine occurred in 
1867, almost as soon as its use was begun. William Munson, one of the 
earliest operators, had a small workshop‘and storehouse near Oil City, Pa. 
One morning he was seen to enter the building as usual. A few moments 
later a terrific explosion shook the houses in Oil City to their foundations. 
Windows were shattered and dishes thrown from the shelves. The people 
rushed into the streets, frantic with apprehension. On recovering their 
wits, they all hurried toward the magazine. The building had been 
shivered into fragments, a hole in the ground marking the spot where it had 
stood. Of the unfortunate Munson only fragments were found. 

What was perhaps the most disastrous explosion of the kind took 
place at Clarendon, Pa. In some unknown way a storehouse con- 
taining fourteen tons of nitro-glycerine blew up. The town was entirely 
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demolished, while the shock of the explosion was felt one hundred miles 
away. 

The peculiar freaks sometimes perpetrated by nitro-glycerine are shown 
by an accident which happened to one William Pine. He was descending 
a steep hill with a load of the explosive. In this place the rough road was 
responsible for the disaster. The load went off midway down the hill, scatter- 
ing the driver and wagon over a couple of acres of country, but, strange to 
say, the horses were but slightly injured. It was supposed that the force 
of the shock passed above them, as they were going downhill. 

Venango County, Pennsylvania, contributes a case vividly illustrating the 
tremendous power of the explosive. The agent of a torpedo company hid 
a can of nitro-glycerine in the bushes intending to return the next day and 
use it. The wife of a well operator named Fetterman found the can while 
picking berries and gave it to her husband. Fetterman, mistaking the 
stuff for lard oil, sent it to his well, where it was used as a lubricant. All 
went well until one morning Fetterman used a little of the “lard-oil” 
to lubricate the engine. When the bystanders recovered from the shock 
which followed the engine-house was in splinters and Fetterman had gone 
the way of all who trifle with nitro-glycerine. The cause of the disaster was 
a mystery until a happy idea occurred to one of the men of testing the con- 
tents of the oil-can. Putting a single drop of it on an anvil he struck it a 
very heavy blow. The resulting concussion hurled him to the ground. 
Fetterman was a man of remarkable physical vigor, weighing 240 pounds, 
yet a quarter-spoonful of nitro-glycerine dashed him to death with instanta- 
neous suddenness. As a result of this incident, lard-oil became an unpopu- 
lar lubricant in Venango County for some time afterward. 

Sometimes the disaster can be directly traced to carelessness on the part 
of the victim himself. On one occasion two shooters, West and Palmer, 
were transferring a load of cans from the wagon to the magazine. West 
warned his companion once or twice to be more careful in handling the 
cans, but Palmer paid no heed. Part of the load had been stored 
in safety, when, an instant after Palmer entered the magazine, it suddenly 
disappeared in a cloud of dust, leaving hardly a trace of man or building. 
The shock of the explosion was fearful. West, who was standing beside 
the wagon, luckily escaped unhurt. The terrified horses galloped wildly 
through the streets of Titusville, the remaining cans bounding about in the 
wagon. To say that their progress through the town caused consternation 
is putting it mildly. That they did not explode can be considered one of the 
mysterious vagaries of nitro-glycerine. 

This adventure decided West to engage in a more healthful and less ex- 
citing occupation than well-shooting. About a month later he went to 
shoot his last well, saying to his wife, “This will wind up my work, for the 
company.” It did, though not as he had intended. The torpedo failed to 
explode, and West drew it up to examine the priming; near the surface it 
suddenly went off, hurling West into the air. He struck the timbers of the 
derrick in his descent and fell upon its floor a corpse. 

“Doc” Haggerty, a well-known shooter, was driving over one of wes- 
tern Pennsylvania’s rough highways a few years back, with fourteen hun- 
dred pounds of nitro-glycerine in his wagon, when the load suddenly went 
off, doing its work so effectively that not a trace of Haggerty was recov- 
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ered, although pieces of the horses and wagon were found. A life insur- 
ance company in which Haggerty held a $5,000 policy thereupon refused to 
pay the money, basing its action on the ground that, as no traces had been 
found, he might still be living. Insurance companies have been known to 
make small excuses for refusing to pay a policy, but Haggerty’s case is con- 
sidered in the oil country to come pretty close to the record of meanness. 

The cost of shooting a well depends upon the amount of nitro-glycerine 
used. The work is done usually by companies, who supply the explosive, 
the tools and the shooter. They generally charge the well operator from 
ninety cents to a dollar a quart for the nitro-glycerine used. They pay the 
shooter a monthly salary, generally from $75 to $100. In other places the 
operator buys the nitro-glycerine directly from the factory, and pays the 
shooter a fee of about $25. In either case the shooting costs the operator 
about $150 on the average, and after it is over he may have a hundred-bar- 
rel well or he may have only a dry hole to show for his expenditure. But 
the best the shooter-can hope for in return for shaking hands with Death 
every day of his life is a fairly good salary. But he goes on doing his work 
faithfully and light-heartedly. Too many of his kind go on and on until 
Death gets the grip of them. 


THE MUSIDORA SONNET. 


By ARTHUR COLTON. 


HE clock in some invisible steeple struck one. The great 
snowflakes fell thickly, wavering and shrinking, delicate, 
barren seeds, conscious of their unfruitfulness. The sputter 
of the arc lights seemed explosive to the muffled silence of 
the street. With a bright corner at either end, the block was 
a cafion, a passage in a nether world of lurking ghosts, 

where a frightened gaslight trembled, hesitated midway. And Noel Endi- 

cott conceived suddenly, between curb and curb, a sonnet, to be entitled 

“Dante in 1oth Street,” the appearance of it occupying, in black letter, a half 

page in the Monthly Illustrated, a gloomy penciling above, and below it 

“Noel Endicott.”” The noiselessness of his steps enlarged his imagination. 

‘* T walked in roth Street, not the Florentine, 

With ghosts more sad, and one like Beatrice 
Laid on my lips the sanction of her kiss. 
*Twas s 





It should be in a purgatorial key, in effect something cold, white and spirit- 
ual, portraying “her” with Dantesque symbolism, a definite being, a vision 
with aname. “ "Twas In fact, who was she? 

He stopped. Tenth Street was worth more than a sonnet’s confined 
austerity. It should bea story. Noel was one who beat tragic conceptions 
into manuscript, suffering rejection for improbability. Great actions 
thrilled him, great desires and despairs. The massive villainies of Borgia 
had fallen in days when art was strenuous. Of old, men threw a world away 
for a passion, an ambition. Intense and abundant life, one was compelled 
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now to spin their symbols out of thin air, be rejected for improbability, and 
in the midst of a bold conception, in a snowstorm on cafioned loth Street, 
be hungry and smitten with doubts of one’s landlady. 

Mrs. Tibbett had been sharp that morning relative to a bill, and he had 
remonstrated but too rashly: “Why discuss it, Mrs. Tibbett. It’s a nega- 
tive, an unfruitful subject.” And she had, in effect, raved, and Without 
doubt now had locked the outer door. Her temper, roused at one o'clock, 
would be hasty in action, final in result. 

He stood still and looked about him. Counting two half blocks as one, 
it was now one block to Mrs. Tibbett and that ambushed tragedy. 

In his last novel, “The Sunless Treasure” (to his own mind his greatest), 
young Humphrey stands but a moment hesitating before the oaken door, 
believing his enemies to be behind it with ready daggers. He hesitates but 
a moment. The die is cast. He enters, and his enemies are not there. 
But Mrs. Tibbett seemed different. For instance, she would be there. 

The house frontage of this, like the house frontage of the fatal next block, 
was various, of brick, brownstone or dingy white surface, with doorways 
at the top of high steps, doorways on the ground level, doorways flush with 
the front, or sunken in pits. Not a light in any window, not a battlement 
that on its restless front bore a star, but each house stood grim as Child 
Roland’s squat tower. The incessant snowflakes fell past, no motion or 
method of any Byzantine palace intrigue so silken, so noiseless, so mys- 
terious in beginnings and results. All these locked caskets wedged to- 
gether contained problems and solutions, to which Bassanio’s was a simple 
chance of three with a pointed hint. Noel decided that roth Street was too 
large fora story. It was a literature. One must select. 

Meanwhile the snow fell and lay thickly, and there was no doubt that 
by persistent standing in the snow one’s feet became wet. He stepped into 
the nearest doorway, which was on the level of the street, one of three door- 
ways alike, all low, arched and deep. They would be less noticeable in the 
daytime than in the night, when their cavernous gaping and exact repeti- 
tion seemed either ominous or grotesque, according to the observer. The 
outer door was open. He felt his way in beyond the drift to the hard foot- 
ing of the vestibule, kicked his shoes free of snow and brushed his beard. 

The heroes of novels were sometimes hungry and houseless, but it seemed 
to Noel that they seldom or never faced a problem such as Mrs. Tibbett 
presented. Desperate fortunes should be carried on the point of one’s 
sword, but with Mrs. Tibbett the point was not to provoke her. She was 
incongruous. She must be thrust aside, put out of the plot. He made a 
gesture dismissing Mrs. Tibbett. His hand in the darkness struck the jam 
of the inner door, which swung back with a click of the half-caught latch. 
His heart thumped, and he peered into the darkness, where a thin yellow 
pencil of light stretched level from a keyhole at the further end of a long hall. 

Dismissing Mrs. Tibbett, it was a position of dramatic advantage to stand 
in so dark and deep an arched entrance, between the silence and incessant 
motion of the snow on the one hand, and the yellow pencil of light, pointing 
significantly to something unknown, some crisis of fortune. He felt him- 
self in a tale that had both force and form, responsible for its progress. 

He stepped in, closed the half door behind him softly, and crept 
through the hall. The thin line of light barred the way, and seemed to sav, 
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‘ON THE FURTHER SIDE OF THE 
om 
TABLE STOOD A WOMAN INA 
BLACK EVENING DRESS.” 


Drain by Will Grefe 


“Here is the place. Be bold, ready-minded, full of subtlety and resource.” 
There was no sound within that he could hear, and no sound without, ex- 
cept his own oppressed breathing and pulses throbbing in his ears 

Faint heart never won anything, and as for luck, it belonged to those 
who adventured with various chances, and of the blind paths that led away 
from their feet into the future, chose one, and another, and so kept on good 
terms with possibility. If one but cried saucily, “Open this odd little 
box, you three gray women! And this, and this;” the gray fates smiled 
indulgently, showing a latent motherliness. How many destinies had been 
decided by the opening and shutting of a door, which to better or worse 
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never opened again for retreat? A touch on this door and Mrs. Tibbett 
might vanish from the story forever, to the benefit of the story. 

He lifted his hand, having in mind to tap lightly, with tact and insinuation, 
but struck the door, in fact, nervously, with a bang that echoed in the hall. 
Someone spoke within. He opened and made entry in a prepared manner, 
which gave way to merely blinking wonder. 

It was a large dining-room, brightly lit by a chandelier, warm from a 
glowing grate, sumptuous with pictures and hangings, on the table a glitter 
of glass and silver, with meat, cakes and wine. 

On the further side of the table stood a woman in a black evening dress, 
with jewels on her hair and bosom. She seemed to have just risen, and 
grasped the back of her chair with one hand, while the other held open a 
book on the table. The length of her white arm was in relief against her 
black dress. 

Noel’s artistic slouch hat, now taken off with dncertain hand, showed 
wavy brown hair over eyes not at all threatening, a beard pointed, somewhat 
profuse, a face interestingly featured and astonished. No mental prepara- 
tion to meet whatever came, of Arabic or mediaeval incident, availed him. 
He felt dumb, futile, blinking. The lady’s surprise, the startled fear on 
her face, was hardly seen before it changed to relief, as if the apparition of 
Noel, compared with some foreboding of her own, were a mild event. She 
half smiled when he began :— 

“Tl am an intruder, madam,” and stopped with that embarrassed platitude. 
“IT passed your first door by accident, and your second by impulse.” 

“That doesn’t explain why you stay.” 

“May I stay to explain?” 

When two have exchanged remarks that touch the borders of wit, they 
have passed a mental introduction. To each the mind of the other is a 
possible shade and bubbling spring by the dusty road of conversation. 
Noel felt the occasion. He bowed with a side sweep of his hat. 

“Madam, I am a writer of poems, essays, stories. If you ask, What do 
I write in poems, essays, stories, I answer, My perception of things. If you 
ask, In what form would I cast my present perceptions of things, I say, 
Without doubt a poem.” 

“You are able to carry both sides of a conversation. I have not asked 
any of these.” / 

“You have asked why I stay. I am explaining.” 

The lady’s attitude relaxed its stiffness by a shade, her half smile became 
a degree more balmy. 

“T think you must be a successful writer.” 

“You touch the point,” he said slowly. “I am not. I am hungry. and 
probably houseless. And worse than that, I find hunger and houselessness 
are sordid, tame. The taste of them in the mouth is flat, like stale beer. It 
is not like the bitter tang of a new experience, but like something the world 
shows its weariness of in me.” 

The amused smile vanished in large-eyed surprise, and something more 
than surprise, as if his words gave her some intimate, personal information. 

“You say strange things in a very strange way. And you came in by an 
accident?” 

“And an impulse.” 
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“I don’t understand. But you must sit down, and I can find you more to 
eat, if this isn’t enough.” 

Noel could not have explained the strangeness of his language, if it was 
strange, further than that he felt the need of saying something in order to 
find an opportunity of saying something to the point, and so displayed 
whatever came to his mind as likely to arrest attention. It was a critical 
lesson in vagabondage, as familiar there as hunger and houselessness. He 
attacked the cold meat, cakes and fruit with fervor, and the claret in the 
decanter. But what should be the next step in the pursuit of fortune? At 
this point should there not come some revelation? 

The lady did not seem to think so, but sat looking now at Noel and now 
at her own white hands in her lap. That she should have youth and beauty 
seemed to Noel as native to the issue as her jewels, the heavy curtains, the 
silver and glass. As for youth, she might be twenty, twenty-one, two. All 
such ages, he observed to himself with a mental flourish, were one in beauty. 
It was not a rosy loveliness like the claret in the decanter, nor plump like 
the fruit in the silver basket, but dark-eyed, white and slender, with black 
hair drawn across the temples; of a fragile delicacy like the snowflakes, 
the frost flower of the century’s culture, the symbol of its ultimate luxury. 
The rich room was her setting. She was the center and reason for it, and 
the yellow point of a diamond over her heart, glittering, but with a certain 
mellowness, was still more central, intimate, interpretative, symbolic of all 
desirable things. He began to see the story in it, to glow with the idea. 

“Madam,” he said, “I am a writer of whose importance I have not as yet 
been able to persuade the public. The way | should naturally have gone 
to-night seemed to me something to avoid. I took another, which brought 
me here. The charm of existence—” She seemed curiously attentive. 
“The charm of éxistence is the unforeseen, and of all things our moods are 
the most unforeseen. One’s plans are not always and altogether futile. If 
you propose to have salad for lunch, and see your way to it, it is not so 
improbable that you will have salad for lunch. But if you prefigure how it 
will all seem to you at lunch, you are never quite right. Man proposes and 
God disposes. I add that there is a third and final disposal, namely, what 
man is to think of the disposition after it is made. I hope, since you pro- 
posed or prefigured to-night, perhaps as I did, something different from this 
—this disposition,’—he lifted his glass of claret between him and the light — 
“that your disposition what to think of it is, perhaps, something like mine.” 

The lady was leaning forward with parted lips, listening intently, absorbed 
in his words. For the life of him Noel could not see why she should be 
absorbed in his words, but the fact filled him with happy pride. 

“Tell me,” she said quickly. “You speak so well 9 

Noel filled in her pause of hesitation. 

“That means that my wisdom may be all in my mouth.” 

“No, indeed; I mean you must have experience. Will you tell me, is it 
so dreadful not to have money? People say different things.” 

“They do.” He felt elevated, borne along on a wave of ornamental ex- 
pression. “It is their salvation. Their common proverbs contradict each 
other. A man looks after his pence and trusts one proverb that the pounds 
will look after themselves, till presently he is called penny wise and pound 
foolish, and brought up by another. And consider how less noticeable life 
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would be without its jostle of opinion, its conflicting lines of wisdom, its 
following of one truth to meet with another going a different way. Give 
me for finest companionship some half truth, some ironic veracity.” 

She shook her head. It came to him with a shock that it was not his 
ornamental expression which interested her, but only as it might bear on 
something in her own mind more simple, direct and serious, something not 
yet disclosed. “In fact,” he thought, “ she is right. One must get on with 
the plot.” It was a grievous literary fault to break continuity, to be led 
away from the issue by niceties of expression. The proper issue of a plot 
was simple, direct, serious, drawn from the motive which began it. Why 
did she sit here with her jewels, her white arms and black dress these weird, 
still hours of the night? Propriety hinted his withdrawal, but one must re- 
sist the commonplace. 

“The answer to the question does not satisfy you. But do you not see 
that I only enlarged on your own answer? People say different things be- 
cause they are different. The answer depends on temperaments, more 
narrowly on moods; on tenses, too, whether it is present poverty and house- 
lessness or past or future. And so it has to be answered particularly, and 
you haven’t made me able to answer it particularly to you. And then one 
wouldn’t imagine it could be a question particular to you.” 

“You are very clever,” she murmured, half smiling again. ‘Are you not 
too clever for the purpose? You say so many things.” 

“That is true,” said Noel plaintively. “The story has come to a stand- 
still. It has all run out into diction.” 

At that moment there was a loud noise in the hall. 

The smile, which began hopefully, grew old while he watched it, and 
withered away. The noise that echoed in the hall was of a banging door, 
then of laden, dragging steps. The hall door was thrown open, and two 
snowy hackmen entered, holding up between them a man wearing a tall hat. 

“He’s some loaded, ma’am,” said one of them cheerfully. “I ain’t seen 
him so chucked in six months.” 

They dropped him in a chair, from which, after looking about him with 
half-open, glassy eyes, and closing them again, he slid limply to the floor. 
The hackman regarded that choice of position with sympathy. “Wants to 
rest his load, he does,” and backed out of the door with his companion. 

“It goes on the bill. Ain’t seen him so chucked in six months.” 2 

The lady had not moved from her chair, but had sat white and still, looking 
down into her lap. She gave a hard little laugh. 

“Tsn’t it nice he’s so ‘chucked’? He would have acted dreadfully.” She 
was leaning on the table now, her dark eyes reading him intently. The man 
on the floor snorted and gurgled in his sleep. 

“T couldn’t kill anybody,” she said. ‘Could you?” 

Noel shook his head. 

“Tt’s so funny,” she went on in a soft, speculative way, “one can’t do it. 
I’m afraid to go away and be alone and poor. I wish he would die.” 

“Tt wouldn’t work out that way,” said Noel, struggling with his wits. 
“He’s too healthy.” 

It seemed to him immediately that the comment was not the right one. 
It was not even an impersonal fact to himself, an advantage merely to the 
plot, that the sleeper was unable to object to him and discard him from it, as 
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he had resolved to discard Mrs. Tibbett, but with such brutal energy as the 
sleeper’s face indicated. For it repelled not so much by its present relaxed 
degradation as by its power, its solidity of flesh, its intolerant self-assertion, 
the physical vigor of the short bull neck, bulky shoulders, heavy mustache, 
heavy cheeks and jaw, bluish with the shaving of a thick growth. He was 
dressed, barring his damp dishevelment, like a well-groomed clubman. 

But the lady was looking Noel in the eyes, and her own seemed strangely 
large, but as if covering a spiritual rather than a physical space, settled in 
melancholy, full of clouds, moving lights and dusky distances. 

“T was waiting for him because he ordered me. I’m so afraid of him,” she 
said, shrinking with the words. “He likes me to be here to be afraid of him.” 

“Tell me what I am to do?” he said eagerly. 

“| suppose you are not to do anything.” 

Noel caught the thread of his fluency. He drew a ten-cent piece from his 
pocket, tossed it on the table, gestured toward it with one hand and swung 
the other over the back of his chair with an air of polished recklessness. 

‘But your case seems desperate to you. Isit morethan mine? You have 
followed this thing about to ‘the end of the passage,’ and there is my last 
coin. My luck might change to-morrow. Who knows? Perhaps to-night. 
I would take it without question and full of hope. Will you experiment 
with fortune and—and me?” 

The dark eyes neither consented nor refused. They looked at him 
gravely. 

“It is a black, cold night. The snow is thick in the air and deep on the 
street. Put it so at the worst, but fortune and wit will go far.” 

“Your wit goes farther than your fortune, doesn’t it?” she said, smiling. 

“T don’t conceal.” 

“You don’t conceal either of them, do you? You spread them both out,” 
and she laughed a pleasant little ripple of sound. 

Noel rose with distinction and bent toward her across the table. 

“My fortune is this ten-cent piece. As you see, on the front of it is 
stamped a throned woman.” 

“Oh, how clever.” She laughed, and Noel flushed with the applause. 

“Shall we trust fortune and spin the coin? Heads, the throned woman, 
I shall presently worship you, an earthly divinity. Tails, a barren wreath 
and the denomination of a money value, meaning I take my fortunes away, 
and you,” pointing in turh to the sleeper and the jewels, “put up with yours 
as you can.” 

She seemed to shiver as he pointed. ‘No,” she said, “I couldn’t do that. 
A woman never likes to spin a coin seriously.” 

“Will you go then?” = 

The sleeper grunted and turned over. She turned pale, put her hand to 
her throat, said hurriedly, “Wait here,” and left the room, lifting and draw- 
ing her skirt aside as she passed the sleeper. 

She opened the door at last and came again, wrapped in a fur mantle, 
carrying a traveling case, and stood looking down at the sleeper, as if with 
some struggle of the soul, some reluctant surrender. 

They went out, shutting the door behind them. 

The snow was falling still on roth Street out of the crowding night. He 
held her hand on his arm close to him. She glided beside him noiselessly. 

The express office was at the corner, a little dingy, gas-lit room. 
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“Carriage? Get it in a minute,” said the sleepy clerk. “It’s just round 
the corner.” 

They stood together by a window, half opaque with dust. Her face was 
turned away, and he watched the slant of her white cheek. 

“You will have so much to tell me,” he whispered at last. 

“T am really very grateful. You helped me to resolve.” 

“Your carriage, sir.” 

The electric light sputtered over them standing on the curb. 

‘But,” she said, smiling up at him, “I have nothing to tell you. There is 
nothing more. It ends here. Forgive me. It is my plot and it wouldn't 
work out your way. There are too many conflicting lines of wisdom in 
your way. My life lately has been what you would call, perhaps, a study in 
realism, and you want me to be, perhaps, a symbolic romance. | am sure you 
would express it very cleverly. But | think one lives by taking resolutions 
rather than by spinning coins, that promise either a throned woman or a 
wreath and the denomination of a money value. One turns up so much 
that is none of these things. Men don’t treat women that way. I married 
to be rich, and was very wretched, and perhaps your fame when it comes 
will be as sad to you. Maybe the trouble lies in what you called ‘the third 
disposal.’ But I did not like being a study in realism. I should not mind 
being something symbolic, if | might prove my gratitude,”—she took her 
hand from his arm, put one foot on the step and laughed, a pleasant little 
ripple of sound—"“by becoming literary material.” The door shut to, and 
the carraige moved away into the storm with a muffled roll of wheels 

Noel stared after it blankly, and then looked around him. It was half a 
block now to Mrs. Tibbett. He walked on mechanically, and mounted the 
steps by habit. The outer door was not locked. A touch of compunction 
had visited Mrs. Tibbett. 

He crept into his bed, and lay noting the growing warmth and sense of 
sleep, and wondering whether that arched doorway was the third of the 
three or the second. Strictly speaking he seemed to have gone in at the 
middle one and come out at the third, or was it not the first rather than the 
middle entrance that he had sheltered in? The three arched entrances 
capered and contorted before him in the dark, piled themselves into the 
portal of a Moorish palace, twisted themselves in a kind of mystical trinity 
and seal of Solomon, floated apart and became thin, filmy, crescent moons 
over a frozen sea. He sat up in bed and smote the coverlet. 

“T don’t know her name! She never told me!” He clutched his hair, and 
then released it cautiously. “It’s Musidora! I forgot that sonnet!” 


**’Twas Musidora, whom the mystic nine 
Gave to my soul to be forever mine, 
And, as through shadows manifold of Dis, 
Showed in her eyes, through dusky distances 
And clouds, the moving lights about their shrine; 
Now ever on my soul her touch shall be 
As on the cheek are touches of the snow, 
Incessant, cool, and gone; so guiding me 
From sorrow’s house and triple portico. 
And prone recumbrance of brute tyranny, 
In a strict path shall teach my feet to go.”’ 


The clock in the invisible steeple struck three. 
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GEORGE WELLINGTON STREETER, DISCOVERER OF THE DISTRICT OF LAKE MICHIGAN, 


THE LAKE FRONT WAR. 


By J. D. SHERMAN AND SAMUEL S, SHERMAN. 

This is the history of a unique territory which has grown from a garbage heap toa region 
of considerable size. The ‘ District of Lake Michigan”’ is the only known land which 
was discovered on the day it began to exist; and ever since its creation it has proved an 
apple of discord to the City of Chicago and the State of Ilinois.—TuHe Eprror. 

HE District of Lake Michigan is a subject for an epic poem, 
a farce comedy, a novel and a score of law briefs. Grim 
war, pitched battles and forlorn hopes there are for the epic 
poem. There are characters as original and situations as 
fantastically humorous as any on the stage for the farce 

comedy. Truth that is indeed stranger than fiction, complications that 

would drive a puzzle editor mad, and a future charged with sensations 

which no prophet can predict lie ready to the hand of the novelist. A 

magazine article can but outline its history. 

For the District of Lake Michigan consists of nearly 200 acres of made 
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land on the lake shore in the heart of Chicago. Its value in hard cash is not 
less than $20,000,000, and may be nearer $100,000,000. And for fifteen 
years it has been the stake of a battle that has no like in the history of the 
United States. 

At first the United States Government officially denied that there was 
any land there. Convinced at last that the land did actually exist, Uncle Sam 
decided that he had no title. but, far from being “No Man's Land,” this 
tract seemed to be everybody's land. The State of Lllinois claimed it and dis- 
posed of its claim. The shore owners claimed it under their riparian rights. 
Scrip owners tried to locate it. One man swears it is his by virtue of pur- 
chase of title from the Indians. Another man asserts his ownership by 
right of discovery and occupation. He has organized a government, and 
claims a seat in Congress as its delegate-elect. 

When the writer arises who can do the situation justice, he will find his 
material something like this: 

Scene: The District of Lake Michigan; No Man’s Land and Everybody’s 
Land. 

Time: 1886-1901. 

Dramatis personae: The Honorable George Wellington Streeter, master 
of the steamer Reutan, Discoverer of the Land, Delegate-Elect toCongress. 

Maria Streeter, his wife and worthy helpmeet, reputed niece of Mrs. O. 
W. Potter, wife of the millionaire steel magnate, who lives in a palace on the 
Lake Shore Drive just across the road from the District of Lake Michigan, 
and seems to be on rather distant terms with her niece. 

William H. Niles, staunch 
friend of the Streeters, Mili- 
tary Governor of the District 
and Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army. 

William H. Cox, who claims 
title by purchase from the 
Indians. 

His Honor the Acting Mayor 
of Chicage, the Sheriff of Cook 
County, the Chief of Police, 
the President of the Board of 
Commissioners of Lincoln 
Park, Pork Packers, Soap- 
makers, Millionaires, Social 
Leaders, Secretaries of the In- 
terior, Land Commissioners, 
Lieutenants, Sergeants, Pa- 
trolmen, Policemen, Judges of 
the Federal and State Courts 
and Legal Luminaries. 

The Populace, including 
Camera Fiends and Small 
Boys. 

Now the District of Lak« 
Michigan is unlike any other MARIA STREETER. 
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known land on the globe, in that its beginning and its discovery were 
simultaneous. No doubt it appears to Captain Streeter as if Providence 
had a direct hand in it all. At any rate, it was the big storm of July 10, 
1866, which piled up the sand that first appeared above the water in the 
District and then stranded upon it the good ship Reutan, in order that her 
gallant master might become a combined fresh-water Columbus and 
Robinson Crusoe. 

The Providential theory is materially strengthened by closer acquaint- 
ance with the instru- 
ments chosen. For 
Captain George Wel- 
lington Streeter and 
Maria, his wife, are 
not ordinary people; 
neither is the Reutan 
an ordinary craft. 
Captain Streeter was 
born at 
Washtenaw, 



















rHE HISTORIC 
WHERE THE ‘‘REU- 
TAN” GROUNDED. 


SPo'l 


Mich , fifty-six years ago. His 
father was a marine lawyer. 
His mother was a descendant 
of the famous General Francis 
M ar i on . of Revolutionary CAPTAIN STREETER'S OLD recite NOW HALF A 
‘ P _ MILE FROM THE WATER, 

fame; and possibly this is 

why Captain Streeter would rather fight than eat. However much his 
many opponents may pretend to laugh at him, Captain Streeter is not a 
man to be lightly dealt with. Half a glance at his strong, aggressive nose, 
his long, red beard and his stovepipe hat will tell you that. A second look 
will show you that he has a high forehead and an undershot jaw. He has a 
harsh, nasal drawl, an accent that would shame a native of the Nutmeg 
State and a sincere fondness for fine-cut. 

Captain Streeter is getting well along toward the age when the average 
man’s aggressiveness begins to fail, but there is nothing in his manner or 
appearance to show the fact. He looks scarcely forty-five. “I guess the 
other fellers done the worryin’,” he says. To undertake the establishment 
of a new territory or republic on a garbage heap on the lake shore, and to 


carry out the absurdity, needs a man of his stamp. His enemies say he is 


a crank, but if he is, he is just the sort of a crank that makes things turn. 
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Mrs. Streeter is as far removed from the ordinary as her husband. She is 
a helpmeet in the truest sense of the word. Wrecked with him, she divides 
with him the honors of discovery. She lived with him aboard the Reutan 
during the long years it did, duty as a home. When foes assailed she was 
first in the fray, and no hope was too forlorn for her to lead. In her hands 
the tea-kettle was mightier than the shotgun. 

And as to the Reutan, it seems as if its great accomplishment was its mis- 
sion in life. Several months before the storm of July 1oth, Captain 
Streeter had received a proposition from the Government of Honduras, 
offering him several thousand acres of land provided he should found 
thereon an American colony at a place known as Reutan. Captain Streeter 
accepted the proposition, and planned to collect about thirty persons in Chi- 
cago and make the vovage by boat through the Illinois and Michigan Canal, 
down the Illinois and Mississippi rivers and across the Gulf to the seacoast, 
near Reutan. The building and equipment of the steamer Reutan were the 
first steps in the new venture. 

Boats that travel through the Illinois and Michigan Canal are necessarily 
restricted as to size, draught and rigging. The influence of these peculiari- 
ties of construction on the fate of the ship and of its master is evident. For 
when the big storm of July 1oth struck the Reutan, on its way from Mil- 
waukee to Chicago, the light-draught boat was so tossed about on the waves 
that her propeller was out of the water half the time and the racing of the 
machinery soon resulted in a hopeless wreck in 
the engine-room. Having no masts, the boat 
was utterly helpless, and wasdriven towards 
the shore. Lastly, drawing only 4 1-2 
feet of water, 
the little craft 
was carried so 
far into shal- 
low water that 
when she 
stranded she 
was only 451 
feet and 6 
inches—to be 
exact, 451.42 
feet, according 
to Captain 
Streeter’s sur- 
veys — from 
terra firma, 
and her bow LAKE 

° SHORE DRIVE, FRONT ISu 
was resting ON pHe pistricr OF LAKE 
a diminutive MICHIGAN. 
islet of white sand, which was just rising 
above the water’s level—the beginning of the 
District of Lake Michigan. 

Before the waves rolled themselves flat they cast 
up so much sand around the Reutan that any attempt 
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pasenenenensenasataane — to pull her into deep water was 
r 1 


out of the question. Thereupon, 
Captain Streeter, being a loyal 
master and bound to stick to his 
craft, staid serenely on board. As 
a philosopher, he decided to live 
in Rudder Grange fashion, ex- 
actly where the fates had cast his 
lot. As a discoverer, he took 
possession by right of discovery 

In fifteen years Nature, assisted 
by man, has made marvelous 
changes. The lake washed in 
sand until Captain Streeter and 
his wife could walk ashore dry- 
shod. Soon the Reutan was far 
inland. Then came the use oi 
the sand heaps as a public dump- 
ing ground, until there ‘were 
nearly 200 acres of garbage and 
tin cans and all the refuse of a 
large city. The city streets were 
laid out and brought up to 
grade, the Lincoln Park Board 
built a boulevard, without be- 
ginning or end, along the water’s 
edge. And, forlorn as the land is 
in itself, it looks still more deso.ate by comparison with the famous Lake 
Shore Drive which runs along its western edge. 

Near the western edge of the land there is to-day, even after all the 
garbage dumping and road building, a low ridge, perhaps fifty yards long. 
This is the most historic spot in the District. On the western slope of the 
ridge was the shoal on which the Reutan was stranded. The ridge itself 
is mainly composed of the sand thrown up by the lake around Captain 
Streeter’s mansion. On the north edge of the ridge stands the old square 
shed which was once his boat house. Here he sold fish and let boats in 
the days before he became the peer of the other sovereign rulers of the 
earth. The signs, “Boats for Rent” and “Boats for Sale,” still appear on 
the old shed, though the water is now fully half a mile away. On the top 
of the ridge once stood the capitol of the District, which was razed by the 
triumphant shore owners after the overthrow of the government in 1899. 
The little brick shack near by has its small history, too. When the capitol 
was razed this brick box was put up by the victors, and a watchman sat in 
it as an outward and visible sign of occupation. That is still its function. 

One would suppose that Captain Streeter, a veritable Crusoe, “monarch 
of all he surveyed,” would have grown up in peace and quiet with his Dis- 
trict. On the contrary, there was war almost from the beginning. Scarce 
had the storm died out before John V. Farwell, the millionaire merchant, 
N. K. Fairbank, the niillionaire packer, and other shore owners, were 
watching him with’suspicion. They claimed riparian rights, and expected 























WILLIAM H,. NILES, COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE 
FORCES OF THE DISTRICT, 
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great things in the way of accretions. Tu be sure Captain Streeter was for 
a short time regarded as a shipwrecked mariner worthy of pity, but when he 
settled down to live in his stranded craft, sentiment took unto itself wings. 
One day somebody called him a squatter. He indignantly denied the 
accusation, and boldly proclaimed himself the 


discoverer of a new 
land. Between law 


suits there were pitched battles. Streeter would 
attempt to build a fence, and constables and policemen would stop the work 
and arrest his men. When the other side tried the same game, Streeter would 
retaliate to the best of his ability. In 1890 the fight was in full swing. 
About this time the Captain began to rebuild the Reutan for active service 
on Lake Michigan, and transferred his residence to a two-story house he 
had built on a scow. In one day his household goods, Marie’s piano and 
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Set jos tate. 
CAPTAIN STREETER’S MAP OF HIS DISTRIC1 N E THI 
OFFICIAL SEAL. OF THE ‘* DISTRICT OF LAKI 
MICHIGAN” ATTACHED. 
actors came on the scene. The Averys, a noted fam- 
ily of amateur oarsmen, established a boat-house by 


permission of Fairbank. They undertook to build a 
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fence shutting off Streeter from the water. After several pitched bat- 
tles, somebody fired a rifle at Streeter, and Streeter filled Samuel Avery 
with bird shot. Streeter and his wife were acquitted on a charge of as- 
sault with intent to kill. Next, one Farwell attempted to put up a fence. 
Arthur Farwell, his son, led a large force of carpenters, police and con- 
stables. Streeter attacked them, was arrested and fined. He had young 
Farwell arrested for destroying his property. Probably the only thing that 
saved the young man from a penitentiary sentence was Streeter’s inability 
to prove satisfactory title. 

In the meantime Streeter was making an aggressive fight in other direc- 
tions. Strong in the belief that he was “monarch of all he surveyed,” he 
had a survey made of the land. Then he plotted the tract, made maps and 
filed a description in the office of the recorder of deeds for Cook County, 
Illinois. The recorder issued an abstract to him, and he began doing a 
land office business in selling lots. Some of the purchasers settled on the 
land, and quite a cluster of shanties grew up around the spot where the 
Reutan was stranded. But an abstract from the recorder’s office was not 
an entirely satisfactory title under the circumstances, and Streeter decided 
to play a still bolder game. 

After months of patient examination of maps, surveys and records, the 
Captain decided that the District of Lake Michigan was a public domain, 
outside of the jurisdiction of the State of Illinois, the County of Cook and 
the City of Chicago. This made him independent of local authority. Then 
he made a second survey, and recorded it in the land office at Washington. 
Next he filed on it two military land warrants amounting to 200 acres, $6,000 
worth of Valentine scrip and a homestead claim. This done, he demanded 
of the government a patent and a title. 

The Secretary of the Interior was puzzled. He decided first that there 
was no land there, the battleground existing officially as water; secondly, 
that the titles to submerged lands in the bed of the lake apparently belonged 
to the state; thirdly, that in any event the government had no title, and 
could therefore pass none. Captain Streeter grinned over this, and said 
he got just what he expected—a certificate of location, which he claimed was 
just as good for his purposes as a patent. 

The Secretary may have thought at first that the District of Lake Michi- 
gan was a myth and Streeter a colossal joker, but he was soon forced to 
look at the matter seriotisly. If he did not know that the land was there, 
other people did, and, what was more to the point, they wanted the land. A 
Chicagoan named William H. Cox, who had been a partner of Streeter in 
the scheme, and had split with him, claimed title by virtue of purchase, 
in 1895, from the Indian heirs of the original redskin owners. He went 
Streeter one better, and claimed even the residence lots of the shore owners. 
In fact, his claim took in Potter Palmer’s castle on the Lake Shore Drive, 
but, luckily, it left him his barn. The McKee scrip people, whose claim 
resulted in a national scandal, attempted to settle on the land included in the 
claims of Cox and Streeter. The shore owners protested against the atti- 
tude of the Government. So did the Lincoln Park Board, claiming title 
to a boulevard that had been constructed along the coast line of the District 
under an act of the Illinois Legislature passed in 1889. Then ensued a 
bitter legal war at Washington. 
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The McKee scrip people forced the fight. They succeeded in conyincing 
the Government that the land existed and in having it and other parts of the 
lake front surveyed by the Government. It is said that this survey cost 
them $95,000. Register Lamoureaux, of the Land Office, decided that the 
land was Government land, and approved the location of the McKee scrip 
on it. All the other interests appealed from this decision to Secretary of the 
Interior Bliss, while Streeter took a hand in the fight on his own hook, and 
advanced the proposition that the land was new territory formed by nature 
in an international waterway, and that it was within the domain of the 
y United States only by the accident of its geographical location. Bliss over- 

turned the decision of Lamoreaux, who resigned in disgrace. The decision 
cleared up the situation to the extent only of eliminating the McKee scrip 
claim. It also carried joy to Streeter’s heart, because it was in effect a 
reaffirmation of the original decision that the Government had no jurisdic- 
tion over the District of Lake Michigan. 

The act of the Illinois Legislature referred to is destined to play an im- 
portant part in the future of the District of Lake Michigan. In 1880 the 
shore owners induced the Illinois Legislature to pass an act authorizing the 
Lincoln Park Commissioners to construct a boulevard 200 feet wide over 
the submerged lands of Lake Michigan and to deal with them for its ex- 
tension. This boulevard was to be run north from Indiana Street to Oak 
Street. In 1891 a contract was made between the commissioners and the 
shore owners by which the owners were to pay for the construction of the 
boulevard, fill in dirt between it and the shore, and get title to this land by 
way of compensation. Good judges then estimated that such land, esti- 
mated at 186 acres, would be worth about $10,000,000, and that the property 
fronting on the boulevard would be worth $1,000 a foot. The enormous 


sum of $100,000;000 was the estimate of some upon, the value of this com- 
pensation to the shore owners. The public was to do most of the filling 
through the agency of a public dump, and in return it was to get little 


beyond the right to drive over the boulevard without toll. The boulevard 
was built and the land had been partly filled in. All of the deeds to the land, 
however, have not 
been delivered to 
the shore owners, 
but are still in es- 
. crow, owing to le- 
gal complications. 
The decision of } 
Secretary Bliss 
paved the way for if i, 
Streeter’s next P 
move. On the first 
Tuesday of April, 
1899, the property 
owners and resi- FORMER HEADQUAR- * 
dents held a meet- —srers OF CAPTAIN 
ing, selected the ‘STREETER, THEOLD 
H . EST HOUSE IN THE 
title of the “Dis- jyisraicr. 
trict of Lake 
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Michigan,” formally adopted the constitution of the United States and the 
Stars and Stripes as its constitution and flag, made laws and elected officers. 
Captain Streeter was elected District Clerk by an overwhelming majority, 
and the other plums were distributed among the faithful as follows: Dis- 
trict Judges, George B. Stevenson, Fred C. Pichel, Thomas Lamaraux; 
Justices of the Peace, William H. Niles, Henry James; Supervisor, Jacob 
Mine ; Surveyor, George P. Wilson; Marshal, John E. Murray. 

April 25th following, the officers so elected appeared before the Clerk of 
the United States Court for the Northern District of Illinois at Chicago. 
Clerk Burnham may have had the idea that it was all a joke, but at any rate 
the officers were duly sworn in to uphold the laws and constitution of the 
United States in the District of Lake Michigan. 

Legal notice of these acts was thereupon served by these officers of the 
District upon the Mayor of Chicago, the Chief of Police and the City Law 
Department, and all persons “illegally’’ occupying the land of the District 
were warned that after May Ist they would be considered trespassers. 








THE SHORE O} —_— 
THE DISTRIC! 
SHOWING THE GRAD- : ° 
UAL ACCUMULATION OF GROYND. a a 





Early in the morning of May 5th Captain Streeter and twenty-five of his 
loyal adherents took formal possession of the District of Lake Michigan. 
Captain Streeter’s shanty was selected as the capitol, and the American flag 
was raised over it with cheers that brought forth night-capped heads from 
the aristocratic mansions just over the United States line. District Clerk 
Streeter made an address to his followers. Justice Niles opened court. 

There was a council of war in the City Hall. It was decided that the 
government of the District of Lake Michigan must fall by force of arms, not 
by civil process. Police Inspector Heidelmeier descended upon the Dis- 
trict at the head of 100 policemen. He has an accent when excited. “I 
charge you dot you disberse yourselfs in der name of der beoples of Chi- 
cago,” he cried. Streeter denied his authority, and he and fourteen of his 
men were locked up on the charge of unlawful assemblage. The next day 
the shore owners razed Streetertown. 
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The outcome seemed to indicate that someone had deliberately laid a trap 
for everybody connected with the overthrow of Streeter’s government. The 
defendants were held to the grand jury and indicted. All but one, Con- 
stable George LB. Ward, gave bonds, and a writ of habeas corpus was sworn 
out for his release before the Federal Court. Judge Kohlsaat remanded 
him back to jail, the Court ruling that the District of Lake Michigan was 
not in the Northern District of Illinois and that the United States had no 
jurisdiction where it had no land. Naturally this decision scotched the 
indictments against the Streeter forces. Streeter and his fourteen men 
thereupon produced a shorthand record of the evidence brought out at their 
preliminary examination, and each sued the principals in the raid for $50,000 
damages for false imprisonment, the suits aggregating $750,000. 

sah,” said Captain Streeter to them, “you're daisies, you are. You have 
convicted yourselves out of your own mouths. That shorthand cost me 
$300, but I guess it’s worth it.” 

Saturday, May 26, 1900, one year after the first invasion, that part of the 
United States of America immediately contiguous to the District of Lake 
Michigan awoke to a day of war’s wild alarms. The morning sun revealed 
to the aristocrats of the lake shore a flag defiantly waving from a flagstaff at 
the foot of Superior Street. Two frowning rifle pits on the boule- 
vard near the water's edge dominated the whole district. Sentries 
paced to and fro, and the sunbeams glinted wickedly on the barrels of Win- 
chesters. 

The news flew over the city that Captain Streeter was on the war path 
again. An army of desperate men, so the story went, had landed and en- 
trenched themselves. They were armed to the teeth with rifles, revolvers 
and Bowie knives. They had declared martial law. They had spread 
barbed wire entanglements and had drawn a dead line. They had two Gat- 
ling guns. They were provisioned for three months. They would die 
rather than surrender. Blood would flow like water. 

Then came a Declaration of Independence, issued by W. H. Niles, Mili- 
tary Governor of the District of Lake Michigan. It recited the history of 
the District, declared it to be free and independent, defied all armed forces, 
except the United States military, and called for volunteers. 

Policeman James O'Malley carried the news of the occupation to Inspeg- 
tor Heidelmeier at the East Chicago Avenue station. The Inspector tele- 
phoned Chief of Police Joseph Kipley at the City Hall. Kipley ran to 
Corporation Counsel Charles M. Walker, who was Acting Mayor in the 
absence of Carter H. Harrison. The rifle pits, being on the boulevard, were 
on Lincoln Park land, and Acting Mayor Walker had doubts about the 
authority of the city police. So he sent for President Herman B. Wicker- 
sham, of the Lincoln Park Board. President Wickersham suggested that 


it was the Sheriff's duty to lead the forlorn hope. Sheriff Magerstadt 
wished to be sure he was right before he went ahead. Thereupon a drag-net 


was spread for legal luminaries of all degrees. Somebody appealed to the 
Governor, who happened to be in the city, to order out the First, Second, 
Seventh and Eighth Regiments of the Illinois National Guard, the Clan-na- 
Gael Guards, the Naval Reserve and the Temperance Cadets. 

The more lawyers there were the worse grew the tangle, but it was 
finally decided that the Sheriff and the Park Commissioners, being in some 
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sense state officers, should call upon the city for assistance, and that Kipley’s 
men should do the fighting under their direction. 

In the meantime Military Governor Niles, commander of the Streeter 
forces, was making history rapidly in the District of Lake Michigan. Acting 
Mayor Walker drove to the scene to see whether a conditon or a theory 
confronted him. He found the rifle pits and the dead lines without diffi- 
culty, and a sentry turned him back with the muzzle of a Winchester at his 
breast. Captain Barney Baer, Chief of the Lincoln Park Police,also drove up, 
and was in too much of a hurry to treat the sentries with sufficient respect. 
Then the Military Governor gave Baer a hint. Niles is an'ex-regular who 
served under Lawton against Geronimo. He let loose with his Winchester, 
took two patches of hide from Baer’s horse and put two bullets through the 
box of his buggy. Baer took the hint and his horse ran away. Secretary 
Erby, of the Lincoln Park Board, next tempted the Governor and felt the 
wind of a bullet that flew by his ear. After this the dead lines were respected. 

Now comes Walter Hayes, Lincoln Park policeman and diplomatist, upon 
the scene. He hoisted a flag of truce and established friendly temporary re- 
lations with the military forces of the District. 

“Governor Niles,” said this diplomatist, “the police are on the way down 
Chicago Avenue. I give you my word they’re over 500 strong. They’ve 
got a hundred rifles in the bunch, and they’ve got orders to shoot to kill. 
Your men have been deserting one by one for the last three hours. The 
only way to save the lives of your brave army—what’s left of it—is to sur- 
render now to me. I put it to you as a veteran if I ain’t talking horse sense.” 

“I guess you are,” replied Niles, after thinking over the proposition. “If 
you will guarantee my men protection I am willing to surrender to a super- 
ior force. I am anxious to save bloodshed.” Hayes guaranteed protection 
and Niles ordered his army to lay down its arms. 

Five men came to the front and stacked their rifles. The rest of the army 
had melted away. The crowd of spectators swarmed in around the rifle pits. 
A number of city detectives closed in about Niles and-his men. In the con- 
fusion some unknown persons nearly beat the Military Governor to death. 

And then in marched the long column of police. Patrol wagons loaded 
down with riflemen dashed up. Inspectors, captains, lieutenants—all the 
noted fighters of the Chicago police force were in the van, some of them 
looking vastly disappointed. Lastly came steaming down the lake the tug 
James Hay, loaded to the guards with policemen with rifles. : 

But the battle was over. All that could be done was to haul down the 
flag and march the six prisoners off to the police station. There these 
charges were preferred against each of them: Assault with intent to commit 
murder; assault with intent to inflict bodily injury; unlawful assembly; 
conspiracy to commit assault ; carrying concealed weapons ; trespass and de- 
struction of park property. 

While all this was going on Captain Streeter was calmly sitting with 
Maria in the Tremont House, where he lives in style these days, and being 
interviewed by multitudes of reporters. He blandly assured the news- 
gatherers that he knew nothing about the fight, except that he presumed 
that certain property owners in the District of Lake Michigan were being 
assailed by a riotous mob. Nevertheless, a few days later, Captain Streeter 
was arrested and made a party to all the conspiracy charges. 
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WHERE THE RIFLE PITS WERE DUG, 


But the following October it was Captain 

Streeter’s turn to laugh. He and Niles and their 
men were tried in the Criminal Court before Judge 
Smith on the most serious of the indictments 
against them—conspiracy to commit murder. The 
prosecution charged that Streeter was the principal and that Niles was 
a dangerous desperado who had conspired with him. The defense 
proved that Niles was an honest man with a good record. As to the 
conspiracy charge it was shown that Streeter was not on the battlefield 
and had taken no part in the preliminaries. Niles had become inter- 
ested in the land by purchasing lots of Streeter. His men had not known 
that Niles had rifles until they were on the ground. Then he had ordered 
them to let him do all the shooting. As to the actual shooting, Niles testi- 
fied that he did it all, and that he took particular pains to hit nobody. The 
purpose of the arms, it was shown, was to protect the property owners from 
mob violence. After Niles had surrendered he had been subjected tothe 
very violence he had foreseen, having been knocked down and _ beaten 
shamefully. The jury rendered a verdict of “Not guilty” as to all of the de- 
fendants. It is not likely that they will be tried under the other indictments. 

Of course, with Captain Streeter on hand, it was impossible to escape 
some mention of the question of the ownership of the land, though that point 
was not on issue. And what the captain said was this, and he said it to the 
judge himself on the bench :-— 

“Judge, you ain’t got any more right to try this case—you ain’t got any 
more jurisdiction than if we was citizens of Serry Leone. I tell you that 
the District of Lake Michigan is a free and independent territory.” And 
when he said it, Judge Smith “just raised right up in his chair,” as the Cap- 
tain put it. 

This brings the history of the District of Lake Michigan down to to- 
day. Captain Streeter has been elected a delegate to Congress, and will 
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attempt to take his seat. He is collecting taxes for the erection of a court 
house and the establishment of a police force. 

As to the future, there is a growing sentiment in Chicago that the District 
of Lake Michigan belongs to the public, and that it should be devoted to 
the uses of the people. The thinking public, while granting that both 
Streeter and the shore owners have rights that must be respected, look with 
little favor upon the idea of private ownership of the land. The sober com- 
mon sense of the community reasons that the land belongs to the people 
of the state as a whole, and should be preserved for their use. The action 
of the Legislature in turning over public lands worth many millions of dol- 
lars to private individuals in return for a ridiculously small amount of road 
building and filling in is regarded as indefensible from any point of view. 

No matter what the outcome of this interesting struggle—and the time 
is drawing near when the question of ownership must be settled—the de- 
cision means much to Chicago. If the shore owners get the.land, a new 
residence district devoted to the homes of the very rich will be added to the 
city. If the state takes back her gift, Chicago gains a magnificent public 
pleasure ground. If the Hon. George Wellington Streeter makes good his 
claim, Chicago will have on exhibition the most unique bit of territory on 
the habitable globe. 


MCNEILL’S PAROLE.* 
By A. T. QuILLER-Covucu. 

(A third extract from the Memoirs of Manuel (or Manus) McNeill, a naturalized 
Spaniard of Highland descent, employed in the secret service of the Allied Armies during 
the Peninsular campaigns of 18c8-1813.) 

GAVE in the preceding chapter some account of Marmont’s 
night attack on the hill of Guarda, occupied by General 
Trant’s Portuguese militia. On March 3oth (as the reader 
may remember) | had left my kinsman, Captain Alan Mc- 
Neill, with his servant, José, at Tamames. They were to 
keep an eye on the French movements while I rode south 

and reported to Lord Wellington at Badajoz. It was now April 16th, and 
in the meanwhile a great deal had happened; but of my kinsman’s move- 
ments I had heard nothing. At first I felt sure he must be somewhere in 
the neighborhood of Marmont’s headquarters; but even in Sabugal itself 
no hint of him could I hear. And at length I concluded that, having satis- 
fied himself of the main lines of Marmont’s campaign, he had gone off to 
meet and receive fresh instructions from Wellington, who (having smashed 
3adajoz) was now posting north to save the endangered magazines. 

On the evening of the 16th, General Wilson sent for me. 

“Here’s a nasty piece of news,” said he. “Your namesake is a prisoner.” 

“Where?” 

“In Sabugal; but it seems he was brought there from the main camp 
above Penamacor. Trant tells me that you are not only namesakes, but 
kinsmen. Would vou care to question the messenger?” 





* The first two stories in this series may be found in LesLie’s MONTHLY for June, Igo0, 
and February 1901. 
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rHE OFFICER LOWERKED His 
SMOKING PISTOL,” 
Dra y H. M, Eaton, 
The messenger was brought in 
—a shock-headed peasant from the 


Penamacor district. Out of his 

rambling tale one or two certainties as / , 
Nei oaan'tle FF 7 pron 

emerged. McNeill—the celebrated Mc- I's AToNY 

Neill—was a prisoner ; he had been taken KG? 


on the 14th, somewhere in the pass above Penamacor, and conveyed to 
Sabugal to await the French Marshal’s return. His servant was dead, killed 
in trying to escape or to help his master’s escape. So much | sifted out of 
the mass of inaccuracies. For, as usual, the two McNeills had managed to 
get mixed up in the story, a good half of which spread itself.into a highly- 
colored version of my own escape from Sabugal. As I listened I began to 
understand how legends grow and demi-gods are made. 

It was flattering; but without attempting to show how I managed to dis- 
engage the facts, I will here quote the plain account of them, sent to me 
long afterwards by Captain Alan himself. 

CAPTAIN ALAN MCcNEILL’S STATEMENT. 
“You wish, for use in your Memoirs, an account of my capture in the 
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month of April, 1811, and the death of my faithful servant José. I imagine 
this does not include an account of all our movements from the time you 
left us at Tamames, and so I come at once to the 14th, the actual date of the 
capture. 

“The preceding night we had spent in the woods below the great French 
camp and perhaps a mile above the mouth of the pass opening on Pena- 
macor. All through the previous day there had been considerable stir in 
the camp, and | believed a general movement to be impending. I sup- 
posed Marmont himself to be either with the main army or behind in his 
headquarters at Sabugal and within easy distance. It never occurred to me 
—nor could it have occurred to any reasonable man—to guess, upon no 
evidence, that a Marshal of France had gone (as I may say) gallivanting 
with six thousand horse and two brigades of infantry in chase of a handful 
of undrilled militia. 

“My impression was that his move, if he made one, would be a resolute 
descent through Penamacor and upon Castle Branco. As a matter of fact, 
although Victor Allen had abandoned the place to be held by Lecor and his 
two thousand five hundred militiamen, the French (constant to their policy 
of frittering away opportunities) merely sent down two detachments of 
cavalry to menace it; and I believe that my capture was the only success 
which befel them. 

“Early on the 14th, and about an hour before these troops (dragoons for 
the most part) began to descend the pass, I had posted myself, with José, 
on one of the lower ridges, and (as | imagined) well under cover of the 
dwarf oaks, which grew thickly there. They did, indeed, admirably screen 
us from the squadrons I was watching, and they passed within fifty yards of 
us unsuspecting. Believing them to be but an advance guard, and that 
we should soon hear the tramp of the main army, I kept my shelter for 
another ten minutes and was prepared to keep it for another hour, when 
José, whose eyes missed nothing, caught me by the arm and pointed high 
up the hillside behind us. 

“*Scouts!’ he whispered. “They have seen us, sir!’ 

“T glanced up and saw two horsemen, about two gunshots away, gallop- 
ing down the uneven ridge towards us, with about a dozen in a cluster close 
behind. We leapt into saddle at once, made off through the oaks for per- 
haps a couple of hundred yards, and then, wheeling sharply, struck baék 
across the hillside towards Sabugal. We were still in good cover; but the 
enemy had posted his men more thickly than we had guessed, and by and 
by I crossed a small clearing and rode straight into the arms of a dragoon. 
Providentially I came on him with a suddenness which flurried his aim, 
and, though he fired his pistol at me point blank, he wounded neither me 
nor my horse. But hearing shouts behind him in answer to the shot, we 
wheeled almost right about and set off straight down the hill. 

“This new direction did not help us, for almost at once a bugle was 
sounded above us, obviously as a warning to the dragoons at the foot of 
the pass, who now halted and spread themselves along the lower slopes to 
cut us off. Our one chance now lay in abandoning our horses and crawl- 
ing deep into the covert of the low oaks, where cavalry would have much 
ado to follow. This we promptly did, and for twenty minutes we managed 
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to elude them, so that my hopes began to grow. But unhappily a knot of 
officers on the ridge above had watched this manoeuver through their tele- 
scopes, and now detached small parties of infantry down either side of the 
pass to beat the cover. Our hiding-place quickly became too hot, and as 
we broke cover and dashed across another small clearing we were spied 
again by those on the ridge, who shouted to the soldiers and directed the 
chase by waving their caps. For another ten minutes we baffled them, and 
then, crawling on hands and knees from a thicket, where we could hear our 
enemies not a dozen yards away beating the bushes with the flat of their 
swords, we came face to face with a second party advancing. straight upon 
us. I stood up straight, and was on the point of making a last desperate 
run for it, when I saw José sink on his face exhausted. 

“*Do not shoot!’ I called to the officer. ‘We have hurt no man, mon- 
sieur,’ for it is, as you know, a fact that in our business I strongly disap- 
prove of bloodshed, and in all our expeditions together José had never done 
physical injury to a living creature. 

‘But I was too late. The young officer fired, and though the ball entered 
my poor servant’s skull and killed him on the instant, a hulking fellow be- 
side him had the savagery to complete what was finished with his bayonet. 

“T stood still, fully expecting to be used no more humanely, but the offi- 
cer lowered his smoking pistol and curtly told me I was his prisoner. By 
this time the fellows had come up from beating the thicket and surrounded 
me. I therefore surrendered, and was marched up the hill to the camp, 
with poor José’s body at my heels, borne by a couple of soldiers. 

“In all the hurry and heat of this chase I had found time to wonder how 
our pursuets happened to be so well posted. For a good fortnight and 
more—in fact since my escape across the ford at Husita—I could remember 
nothing that we had done to give the French the slightest inkling that we 
were watching them, or indeed anywhere near. And yet the affair sug- 
gested no casual piece of scouting, but a deliberate plan to entrap some- 
body of whose neighborhood they were aware. 

“Nor was this perplexity at all unravelled by the general officer, to whose 
tent they at once conveyed me—a little round, white-headed man, Ducrot 
by name. He seemed vastly elated over my capture. 

“ *So we have you at last,’ he said, regarding me with a jocular smile and 
a head cocked on one side pretty much after the fashion of a thrush eyeing 
aworm. ‘But, excuse me—after so much finesse it was a blunder—hein?” 

“Now, finesse is not a word I should have claimed at any time for my 
methods,* and I cast about in my memory for the exploit to which he could 
be alluding. 

“It is the mistake of clever men,’ continued General Ducrot sagely, ‘to 
undervalue their opponents; but surely, after yesterday, the commonest 
prudence. might have warned you to put the greatest possible distance be- 
tween yourself and Sabugal.’ 


* Note by Manuel Mc Neill.—Here the Captain, in a hurry to pay me a compliment, 
does himself some injustice. Finesse, to be sure, was not generally characteristic of his 
methods; but he used it at times with amazing dexterity—as, for instance, the latter part 
of this very adventure will prove, if I can ever prevail on him to narrate it. On the whole 


I should say that he disapproved of finesse much as he disapproved of swearing; but had 
a natural aptitude for both. 
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Sabugal?’ I echoed. 

“Oh, my dear sir, we know. It was amusing, eh?—the barber-shop? | 
assure you | laughed. It was time for you to be taken, for, really, you 
know, you could never have bettered it, and it is not for an artist to wind up 
by repeating inferior successes.’ 

“For a moment | thought the man mad. What on earth, I asked myself, 
was this nonsense about Sabugal and a barber’s shop? I had not been near 
Sabugal ; as for the barber’s shop, it sounded to me like a piece out of the 
childish rigamarole about cutting a cabbage leaf to make an apple pie. 
Some fleeting suspicion 1 may have had that here was another affair in 
which you and I| had again managed to get confused ; but if so, the suspicion 
occurred only to be dismissed. Having nothing to say, I held my tongue, 
and General Ducrot put on a more magisterial air. He resented this Brit- 
ish phlegm in a prisoner with whom he had been graciously jocose, and 
fell back on his national belief that we islanders, though occasionally funny, 
are so by force of eccentricity rather than by humor. 

**T do not propose to deal with you myself,’ he announced. ‘At one time 
and another, sir, you have done our cause an infinity of mischief, and | pre- 
fer that the Duke of Ragusa should decide your fate. I shall send you, 
therefore, to Sabugal, to await his return.’ 

“This gave me my first intimation that Marmont was neither in Sabugal 
nor with his main army. That same afternoon they marched me off to the 
town, and sat me under guard in a house next door to his headquarters. 

“Marmont returned from Celorico (if my memory serves me) on the after- 
noon of the 17th. I was taken before him at once. He treated me with 
the greatest apparent kindness, hoped I had suffered no ill-usage and wound 
up by inviting me to dinner. A couple of hours later, escorted to, head- 
quarters, as I entered the room where he received his guests, | found him 
in conversation with a young staff-officer, who wore his arm in a sling. 

“The Marshal turned to me at once and very gaily. ‘I understand,’ said 
he, ‘that I have no need to introduce you to Captain de Brissac?’ 

“T looked from him to the young officer in some bewilderment, and saw 
in a moment that Captain de Brissac was certainly no less bewildered than I. 
“*But, Monsieur le Maréchal—but this is not the man,’ he stammered. 

“Not the man?’ 

“*Most decidedly not. The man of whom I spoke was dark and certainly 
not above middle height. He spoke Portuguese like a native, and belonged 
to a class altogether different. It would be impossible for this gentleman 
to disguise himself so.’ 

“For a moment Marmont seemed no less puzzled than we. Then he 
broke out laughing again. 

“Ah, of course; that will have been Captain McNeill’s servant, the poor 
fellow who was killed,’ he added more gravely. ‘I am told, sir, that this ser- 
vant shared and furthered most of your adventure?” 

“ “He did, indeed, M. le Maréchal,’ said I ; ‘but I am at a loss 

“The Duke interrupted me by laughimg again and laying a hand on my 
shoulder as an orderly announced dinner. ‘Rest easy, my friend; we know 
of all your little tricks,’ and at table he amused himself and more and 
more befogged me by a precise account of my haunts and movements—how 
I had kept a barber’s shop in Sabugal under his very nose, what disguises 
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[ used (and you know that I never used a disguise in my life), how my ser- 
vant had assisted M. de Brissac in a duel and afterwards escaped in his uni- 
form, with much more, and all of it news tome. My astonished face merely 
excited his laughter. But after dinner, when M. de Brissac had gone, Mar- 
mont crossed his handsome legs and came to business. 

“ ‘Sir,’ said he, ‘I am going to pay you a compliment. You have done 
us an infinity of mischief; and, although Lord Wellington may choose to 
call you a scouting officer, you must be aware (and will forgive me for re- 
minding you) that I might well be excused using an uglier name.’ 

“You may be sure I did not like this. You may also remember how, at 
Huerta, on the occasion of our first meeting, the question of disguise came 
up between us, and how I assured you that to me, with my Scottish face and 
accent, a disguise would be worse than useless. Well, that was true enough 
so far as it went; but I fear than in my anxiety not to offend your feelings I 
spoke less than the whole truth. For I have always held that in our busi- 
ness as soon as a man resorts to disguise, his work ceases to be legitimate 
scouting. It may be no less justifiable, and even more useful, but it is no 
longer scouting. I admit the distinction to be a nice one.* 

“*But you are a gentleman,’ Marmont continued, ‘and I propose to treat 
you as one. You will be sent into safe custody in France, and beyond this 
| propose to take no revenge on you, but upon one condition.’ 

“T waited. 

“*The condition is, you give me your parole that on your journey through 
Spain to France you not only make no effort to escape, but will not consent 
to be rescued should the attempt be made by any of the partidas.’ 

“T considered this for a moment. ‘That is not a small thing to require, 
since Wellington may be expected to offer a round price for my recapture.’ 

“The Marshal laughed, not too pleasantly. ‘Truly,’ said he, ‘I have heard 
that Scotsmen are hard bargainers. But considering that I could have you 
shot, out of hand, for a spy, I believed I was offering you generous terms.’ 

‘Well, that was unfortunately true; so after a few seconds’ pause, I an- 
swered, ‘Monsieur le Duc, by imposing these terms on me you, at any rate, 
pay me a handsome compliment. I accept it, and give you my word.’ 

“Upon this parole, then, on the 19th, I began my journey towards France 
and captivity, escorted only by M. Gérard, a young lieutenant of dragoons, 
and one trooper. The rest you know.” 

‘ 


(CONCLUSION OF CAPTAIN McNEILL’S STATEMENT.) 


As I have said, the bare news of my kinsman’s capture and of poor José’s 
death reached me at Celorico on the 16th, late in the evening. Knowing 
that Lord Wellington was by this time well on his way northward, and be- 
lieving that for more than one reason the Captain’s fate would concern him 
deeply—feeling moreover some compunction at the toils I had all innocently 
helped to wind about an honest man—lI at once sought and obtained leave 
from General Wilson to ride southward to meet the Commander-in-chief 
with the tidings, and, if necessaryfsolicit his help in a rescue. The Captain 
(on this point the messenger was precise) had been taken to Sabugal to 


* Note by Manuel Mc Neill.—I should think so indeed! To me the moral difference, 


say, between hiding in a truss of hay and hiding under a wig is not worth discussing 
outside a seminary. 
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await Marmont’s return. I did not know that Marmont was actually at that 
moment on his way thither, but I thought him at least likely to be returning 
very soon, To be sure he might decide to shoot Captain Alan out of hand. 
My recent performances gave him a colorable excuse. I built, however, 
some faith on Marmont’s known humanity, of which in his pursuit of the 
militia he had just given striking proof. 

Why, then, the reader may ask, did I lose time in seeking Lord Welling- 
ton, instead of making my way at once to the north and doing my best to 
incite the partidas to attempt a rescue somewhere on the road north of 
Burgos or even between Valladolid and Burgos? My answer is that such an 
affair would certainly turn on the question of money. 

Accordingly | made my way south to Castello Branco, and reached it on 
the 18th, to find Lord Wellington arrived there and making ready to push 
on as soon as overtaken by the bulk of his troops. I had always supposed 
him to cherish a peculiar liking for my kinsman, but was fairly astonished 
by the emotion he showed. 

“Rescued? Of course he must be rescued!” He broke off to use (I 
must confess) some very strong words upon Trant’s design against Mar- 
mont, and the tomfoolery, as he called it, which had taken me into Sabugal 
and left a cloud of suspicion hanging over ‘the best scouting officer in my 
service ; the only man of the lot, sir, who knows his business.” 

Lord Wellington could, when he lost his temper, be singularly unjust. I 
strove to point out that my tomfoolery in Sabugal had, as a matter of fact, 
put a stopper on the very scheme of General Trant’s which he condemned. 
He cut me short by asking if I proposed to argue with him. 

“Ride back, sir, choose the particular blackguard who can effect your 
purpose, and inform him that on the day he rescues Captain McNeill I am 
his debtor for twelve thousand francs.” 

The speech was ungracious enough, but the price more than I dared to 
hope for. Feeling partly sure that in his lordship’s temper a word of thanks 
would merely invite him to consign my several members to perdition, | 
bowed and left him. Twenty minutes later I was on the road and galloping 
northwards again. 

3efore starting from Celorico I had sent the peasant who brought news 
of Captain Alan’s plight back to Sabugal, with instructions to discover what 
more he could and bring his report to Belmontz on my northward road nét 
later than the 20th. On the afternoon of the roth, when I rode into that 
place, I could hear no news of him. But late in the evening he arrived with 
word that “the great McNeill” had been sent off under escort towards 
Salamanca. Of the strength of this escort he could tell me nothing, and had 
very wisely not stayed to inquire. 


His news was doubly cheering; it assured me that my kinsmen still lived, 
and that by riding to secure Lord Wellington’s help I had not missed my 
opportunity. Yet there was need to hurry; for I had not only to fetch a 
long circuit by difficult paths before striking the road to the Pyrenees; I had 
to find the partidas, persuade them, and get them on the road ahead of their 
quarry. 


I need not describe my journey at length. I rode by Guarda, Almeida, 
Ledesma, keeping to the north of the main road and traveling not by day 
only, but through the better part of each night. The chiefs most likely for 
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my purpose were “the three M’s”—the curate Merino, Mina and Mendiza- 
bal. Of these the curate was about the biggest scoundrel in Spain. And 
by all accounts Mina ran him close for brutal ferocity. I hoped, therefore, 
for Mendizabal, but at Sedano I heard that Bonnet, after foiling an attack 
by him on a convoy above Burgos, had beaten him into the Asturias, where 
his scattered bands were now shifting as best they could among the hills. 
Merino was in no better case, and my only hope rested on Mina, who, after 
a series of really brilliant operations, helped out by some lucky escapes, had, 
on the 7th, with five thousand men, planted himself in ambush behind Vit- 
toria, cut up a Polish regiment and mastered the same enormous convoy 
which had escaped the curate and Mendizabal at Burgos, releasing no less 
than four hundred Spanish prisoners and enriching himself to the tune of a 
million francs, not to speak of carriages, arms, stores and a quantity of 
church plate. 

This was no cheerful hearing, since so much in his pocket must needs 
lessen the attractiveness of my offer of twelve thousand francs. And, in- 
deed, when I found him in his camp above the road a little to the east of 
Salvatiema, his first answer was to bid me go to the devil. I can see him 
now as he sat smoking and dangling his legs on a rock in the midst of his 
unwashed staff-officers. 

“For an Englishman,” he scoffed, “I won’t say but twelve thousand francs 
is a high price to pay. Unfortunately, it is no price for my troops to earn. 
Here am | at any moment expecting a convoy which is due from the Valen- 
cia side, and Lord Wellington asks me to waste my men and miss my chance 
for the sake of a single red-coat. He must be a fool.” 

Said I, nettled: “For a Spaniard you have certainly acquired a rare suit 
of manners. But may I suggest that their rarity will scarcely prove worth 
the cost when your answer comes to Lord Wellington’s ears.” 

He glanced at me for a moment, during which, no doubt, he weighed the 
temptation of shooting me against the probable risk. Then his features 
relaxed into a grin, and withdrawing the chewed cigarette from his teeth he 
spat very deliberately on the ground. “The interview,” he announced, “is 
ended.” 

I took my way down the hillside in no lively mood. I had traveled far; 
my nerves were raw with lack of sleep. I judged myself at least a day and 
a half ahead of any convoy, with which the Captain could be traveling, even 
though it had moved with the minimum of delay. But where in the next 
two days was I to find the help which Mina had refused? 

It was about nine in the morning when Mina gave me his answer, and at 
three in the afternoon I was scanning the road towards Mirando de Ebro 
from a hill about a mile beyond Aimez. I had been scanning the road 
perhaps for ten minutes when my heart gave a jump and my hand (I am not 
ashamed to confess) shook on the small telescope. To the southwest, be- 
tween me and Nanclares, three horsemen were advancing at a walk, and the 
rider in the middle wore a scarlet jacket! 

It took me some seconds to get my telescope steady enough for a second 
look, and with that I wheeled my horse, struck spurs and posted back to- 
wards Salvatiema as fast as the brute would carry me through the after- 
noon heat. 


I reached Mina’s camp again at nightfall, and found the chief seated 
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exactly as I had left him, still smoking and dangling his legs. Were it not 
that he now wore a cloak against the night air, | might have supposed him 
seated there all day without stirring; and the guard who led me to him 
promised, with a grin, that I was dangerously near one of those peculiar 
modes of death which his master passed his amiable leisure in inventing. 

At sight of me Mina’s eyebrows went up, and he chuckled. “Indeed,” 
said he, “it has been a dull day, and I have been regretting that | let you off 
so easily this morning.” 

“This morning,” I said, “I made you an offer of twelve thousand francs. 
You replied that you considered it too little for the services of your army. 
Perhaps it was; but you will admit it to be pretty fair pay for the services of 
a couple of men.” 

“Hullo!” He eyed me sharply. “What has happened?” 

“That,” I answered, “is my secret. Lend me a couple of men, say for 
forty-eight hours. In return, on producing this paper, you receive twelve 
thousand francs ; that is, as soon as Lord Wellington has assured himself, on 
my report, that you received the paper from me and did as I requested.” 

“Two men. This begins to look like business.” 

“It is business,” said I curtly. “To your patriotism I should not have 
troubled to appeal a second time.” 

He warned me to keep a civil tongue in my head; but I knew my man, 
and within half an hour I rode out of his camp with two of his choicest 
ruffans—one beside me and one ahead to guide me through the darkness. 

Now at Vittoria the road towards Irun and the frontier runs almost due 
north for some distance, and then bends about in a rough arc towards the 
east. Another road runs almost due east from Vittoria to Pamplona. The 
first road would certainly be taken by my kinsman and his escort. Mina’s 
camp lay above the second; but a little way beyond, at Alsasua, a third road 
of about five leagues joins the two, and by this short cut I was certain of 
heading off our quarry. 

There was no call to hurry. If, as I judged likely, the party meant to 
sleep the night at Vittoria, I had almost twenty-four hours in hand. So we 
rode warily, and a little before two in the morning took up a comfortable 
position on the hillside above the junction of the roads. 

At dawn we shifted into better shelter—a shepherd’s hut, dilapidated and 
roofless—and spent the whole of that day in smoking over a greasy patk 
of cards. A little before sunset I sent off one of my ruffians—Alonso 
something-or-other (I forgot his magnificent surname) to scout along the 
road. He had been gone half an hour when his fellow, Juan Gallegos, flung 
down his cards in the dusk—the more readily, perhaps, because he held a 
weak hand—and pricked up his ears. 

“Horses!” he whispered; and after a pause nodded confidently, “Three 
horses!” . 

We picked up our guns and crept down towards the road. Half way 
down we met Alonso ascending with the news. Yes, there were three 
horsemen on this side of Zumarraga and coming at a trot. One of them 
wore a red coat. 

“Be careful, then, how you pick them off. The man in red must not be 
hurt ; the money depends on that.” 

They nodded. Night was falling fast ; yet not so fast but that as the horse- 
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men came up I could distinguish Captain Alan. He was riding beside the 
young French officer on the far side from us, the orderly about six yards 
behind. As they came abreast of us Juan let fly, and the orderly’s horse 
pitched forward at once and fell, flinging his man, who struck the road and 
lay either stunned or dead. At the noise of the report the other horses shied 
violently and separated, thus giving us our chance without danger to the 
prisoner. Alonso and I fired together and rushed out upon the officer, who 
groaned in the act of wheeling upon us. One of the bullets had shattered 
his sword arm. Within the minute we had him prisoner, the Captain not 
helping us at all. 

“What is this?” he demanded in Spanish, peering at us out of the dusk 
and breaking off to quiet his frightened horse. “What is this, and who are 
you?” 

“Well, it looks like a rescue,” said I; “and I am your kinsman, Manus 
McNeill, and have been at some pains to effect it.” 

“You!” he peered at me. “I thank you,” said he. “You have done a 
bad evening’s work, though. I am on parole, as a man so clever as you 
might have guessed by the size of my escort.” 

“We will talk of that later,” I answered, and sent Juan and Alonso off to 
examine the fallen trooper. “Meanwhile, the man here has fainted. Oblige 
me by helping him a little way up the hill, or by leading his horse while I 
carry him. The road here is not healthy.” 

Captain Alan followed in silence while I bore my burden up to the hut. 
Having tethered the horses outside, he entered and stood above me while I 
lit a lantern and examined the young officer’s wound. 

“Nothing serious,” I announced ; “a fracture of the forearm, and maybe a 
splintered bone. I can fix this up in no time.” 

“You had best leave it to me and run,’ my kinsman answered. “This 
M. Gérard is an amiable young man and a friend of mine, and I charge my- 
self to see him safe to Tolosa to-night. What are you doing?” 

“Searching for his papers.” 

“T forbid it.” 

“Alain mhich Neill,” said I, “you are not yet the head of our clan.” And 
I broke the seal of a letter addressed to the Governor of Bayonne. “Ah! 
I thought as much,” I added, having glanced over the missive. “It seems, 
my dear kinsman, that my knowledge of the Duke of Ragusa goes a bit 
deeper than yours. Listen to this: ‘The prisoner I send you herewith is 
one Captain McNeill, a spy and a dangerous one, who has done infinite mis- 
chief to our arms. I have not executed him on the spot out of respect to 
something resembling an uniform which he wears. But I desire you to 
place him at once in irons and send him up to Paris, where he will doubtless 
suffer as he deserves.” 

Captain Alan took the papers from me and perused it slowly, biting his 
upper lip the while. “This is very black treachery,” said he. 

“Tt acquits you at any rate,” 

“Of my parole?” He pondered for a moment; then, “I cannot see that it 
does,” he said. “If the Duke of Ragusa chooses to break an implied bond 
with me, it does not follow that I can break an explicit promise to him.” 

“No? Well, I should have thought it did.” 

At once my kinsman put on that stiff, pedantic tone which had irritated 
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me at Huerta. “I venture to think,” said he, “that no McNeill would say 
so unless he had been corrupted by traffic with the Scarlet Woman.” 

“Scarlet grandmother!” I broke out. “You seem to have forgotten that 
] have ridden a hundred leagues to effect this rescue, for which, by the way, 
Lord Wellington offers twelve thousand francs. I have promised them to 
the biggest scoundrel in Spain; but because he happens to be a bigger 
scoundrel than the Duke of Ragusa, must I break my bond with him and let 
you go to be shot for the sake of your silly punctillo?” 

I spoke with heat, and bent over the groaning officer. My kinsman 
rubbed his chin. ‘What you say,” he replied, “demands a somewhat com- 
plicated answer, or rather a series of answers. In the first place, | thank 
you sincerely for what you have done, and not the less sincerely because I 
am going to nullify it. I shall, perhaps, not cheat myself by believing that 
a clansman’s spirit went some way to help your zeal.” Here | might well 
have blushed, for in truth it had not helped my zeal a peseta. “I! thank 
Lord Wellington, too, for the extravagant price he has set on my services, 
and I beg you to convey my gratitude to him. As for being shot, | might 
answer that my parole extends only to the Pyrenees; but I consider myself 
to have extended it tacitly to my young friend there, who has treated me 
with all possible consideration on the journey. And I shall go to Bayonne.” 

He spoke quiétly and in the most matter-of-fact voice. But I have often 
thought since of his words; and often when I call up the figure of Marmont 
in exile at Venice, where, as he strode gloomily along the Riva dei Schia- 
voui, the very street urchins pointed and cried after him, “There goes the 
man who betrayed Napoleon!’ I call up a contrast with it, the figure of this 
humble gentleman of Scotland in the lonely hut declining simply and with- 
out parade to buy his life at the expense of a scruple of conscience. 

“But,” he continued, “I fancy I may persuade M. Gérard at least to delay 
the delivery of that letter, in which case I see my way at least to a chance of 
escape. For the rest, these partidas have been promised twelve thousand 
francs for a service which they have duly rendered. My patrimony is not a 
rich one, but I can promise that this. sum, whether I escape or not, shall be 
as duly paid. Hush!” he ended as I sprang to my feet, and Juan and 
Alonso appeared in the doorway, supporting the trooper, who had only 
been stunned after all. 

“We did not care to kill him,” Juan exclaimed blandly, “until we had the 
sefior’s orders.” 

“You did rightly,” I answered, and glanced at my kinsman. His jaw was 
set. I pulled out a couple of gold pieces for each. “An advance on your 
earnings,’ said I. “My orders are that you leave the trooper here with me, 
ride back instantly to your chief, report that your work has been well done 
and successfully, and the money for which he holds an order shall be for- 
warded as soon as I return and report to Lord Wellington in Beira.” 
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BETTINA’S EASTER STOCK. 


By Marion HILL. 
oy VERYTHING always happened in the garden. The sisters, 
ey Bettina and Hassie, were seldom to be found anywhere else. 

It was a paradise of wildness in the heart of a great city, 
lying in that part of San Francisco known as the Mission, 
the older portion of the town, clustering around the still- 
standing adobe ruin of the historical Mission Dolores. 

Talking of ruins reminds one that the girls’ house, though a picturesque 
structure, was not much more than a ruin itself, having been brought around 
Cape Horn in sections, years and years ago, and put together upon arrival 
like a cardboard playhouse. It had, among 
other oddities, long, old-fashioned French 
windows, which, like doors, opened freely into 
the garden. 

Such a garden as it was, too! The tangled 
rose-vines had trunks as stout as trees and 
clambered two stories high, covering the 
house with almost perpetual bloom. The 
front porch and garden walls were 
hung with rioting clematis, which 

in spring burst into radiant 
blossom—a solid sheet of white 
» like dazzling snow drifts. Nar- 
cissus and violets, white and 
blue, came up wherever 
they had a mind to, and 
drenched the air with per- 
fume. No wonder the 
girls elected to spend 
most of their time there— 
reading, romping, study- 
ing, planning, quarreling. 
Just at present they were 
quarreling, if that is not 
too harsh a term for their 
ever friendly squabbles. 
f “The idea is—is—ne- 
* farious!? cried Hassie, 
ending with a word 
which, having been de- 
c } fined in yesterday’s spell- 
2 Z Sy 2 a ing lesson as “wicked 
ee > in the extreme,” seemed 
- VETTE Ting most fit to be applied to 

: — 3ettina’s plan. 






























‘THE IDEA IS NEFARIOUS.” “One must live,” was 
Bettina’s dejected defense. 


Drawn by Margaret Fernie. 
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“The marvel is how such an idea ever 
managed to grow upon you!” = 

“Anything can grow in the Mission 
warm belt!” said Bettina, with an 
irrepressible giggle, in which 
Hassie was forced to join. 

The “warm belt” is an imagi- , 
nary arc sweeping through the ~ » 
Mission, the dwellers therein 
claiming for it a tropical and 
varied ability to grow anything from 
bananas to salt cedars. 

“T hardly see the awfulness of it,” 
argued Bettina. “It is not nefarious to 
turn an honest penny.” 

“It seems dreadful! Intending to raise 
white flowers to sell to the church for 
Easter when you ought to be delighted 
to give them!” 

“If it is so dreadful, why does the 
church offer to buy them?” 
asked Bettina, innocently. 

‘Because it does every- 
thing to help the poor and de- 
serving; and you are neither 2? 












“HAD FOUND 
” é mes : 
the one nor the other! Lr A WAY OF EN- 
“ ’ ’ 4 iv} TERING THE 
Oh, I don’t know! I’m OESG ls sonmeenee:™ 
poor enough,” said Bettina, Seen te 


. ° ‘argaret Fernie. 
cheerfully, beginning an ener- abe . 


getic weeding. “I’m going to plant white stock, for that grows the quick- 
est—and sells the best!” 

“You are really in earnest?” 

“Doesn't this look like it?” throwing weeds recklessly behind her 

“Then if you are going to raise flowers for money, I am going to raise 
them for love! You may sell yours; I'll give mine, and be glad to! [| also 
will plant white stock, and we'll see whose grows best!” ; 

“Done! That’s quite an interesting scheme,” said Bettina, sitting down 
in her garden to grin approval at her excited sister. “Let us get right at it; 
I'll weed your garden, too, if you will run around the corner to the florist and 
purchase the seeds—of contention.” 

“Won't be gone a second,” promised Hassie, flying out of the gate 

Skue Long, the Chinese laundryman, coming out of the house, stood in 
calm contemplation of Bettina’s work. 

“°’Ullo,” he ventured, politely. 

“Hullo,” responded she with equal gravity. 

“Where lil’ boy who allee time walkee by two stlick?” 

This description applied to tiny Connor McKenna, the cook’s crippled 
son, who went around on crutches, and, sad to say, went daily with more 
and more pain and weakness. 

“He’s upstairs in the Nickel Lady’s room—in mamma’s room, asleep.” 
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“AIl’ lite. Here! you take him. I bling him for lil’ boy.” 

The “him” was produced from Skue Long’s baggy sleeve, and proved to 
be the onion-like bulb of a Chinese sacred lily. 

“TI give him to him,” said Bettina, taking it and growing giddy with the 
pronouns. She turned the “him” about in her curious hands. “How you 
make him grow?” she asked, laboring under the popular delusion that the 
worse the English, the easier for a Chinaman to understand. 

“Him glow velly easy. Put him in pan. No dirt. Blenty lil’ rock. 
Blenty water. Blenty sun. Blenty evelyt’ing.” 

“All right,” said Bettina, in gentle dismissal. 

“AI lite. Goo’-by,” with suavity, which changed into a startled yell of 
“Hi! Wha’ for?” as he and Hassie bumped together at the gate. 

They separated with mutual apologies, Skue Long betaking his slippered 
way down the street, while Hassie came gabbling to Bettina. 

“Here are the seeds. A package for you and a package for me. Oh, 
you dear thing, you’ve weeded both beds and forked them, and the florist 
says they are sure to grow, and will be in fine bloom by Easter, so we'll 
plant them, and we'll see, Miss Bettina Bell, whose grows the best, your 
mercenary seeds or my religious ones!” 

Obliged to stop for breath, Hassie quieted down, and she and Bettina 

0 began to sort the seeds. 
' ab 4 “T wish I could get religion!” blurted Bettina. 
Hassie laughed. People always mistook Bettina’s 
spasms of piety for a joke. 

“T am in earnest. I wish I could get religion!” 

“You get a whipping,” corrected Hassie. “You 
get the measles, you get hungry; you don’t get 
\ religion !” 

“Isn’t that exactly -what I’m deploring?” 
snapped Bettina, digging viciously and end- 

ing the discussion. 
Hermomentary emotion had been sincere 
indeed, but Hassie’s laughter had effectu- 
ally crushed it. Poor, bluff Bettina was 
feeling rather like a lost sheep of late, 
ever since an ill-starred speech she had 
made relative to the coming Lenten 
season. A number of her girl friends 
had been discussing what they 
should “leave off” during Lent, one 
denying herself candy,another sugar 
in her coffee, and so on, and thev 
~~ had asked Bettina for her inten- 
tions. That sensitive damsel, 
who had such a reverence for re- 
ligious matters that she could not 
bear to talk about them, answered 
as a silencer that she intended tc 
‘‘ ME CATCHEE LIL’ ROUND PIECE OF PAPER.” leave off wearing her boots in 
Drawn by Margaret Fernie. bed. After that they, no. unnat- 
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f urally, conducted spiritual meetings without her 
presence, and she felt a most hardened sinnet 

Why could she not be good, like Hassie, for in- 
stance? Demure, devout, church-going Hassie, who 
looked with sweet horror upon schemes for selling 
flowers for Easter, and was even now planting seeds 
for blooms to be offered upon the altar as a free gift? 

“And you are planting them too near the surface,” 
commented Bettina. 

“I’m planting them the way the envelope says 
declared Hassie, showing the directions. 


















”? 
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“Well, these were written in the East, and 
[ am going to do the very opposite,” said 
Bettina, who was in an obstinate mood, 
and began burying her luckless seeds 
to an appalling depth. 

When they finished planting, the 
two girls went to the Nickel Lady’s 
room—to their mother’s room. No, 
there is no use trying to call her any- 
thing but the Nickel Lady. Nothing 
else seems natural. The title had been 
bestowed upon her years ago by her 
daughters, who had been convulsed 
listeners to a forced interview she had 
held with a persistent peddler of 
combs. He pleaded with her for half 
an hour, ending every sentence with, 
“They're only a nickel, lady; do buy 
one; only a nickle, lady.” 

She never heard the last of 
the title, and accepted the ri- 
diculous expression as_ smil- 
=. ingly as she accepted all her 
fortunes, good or bad. A nice, 


chee r was the NicKe 
**CONNOR S OFFERING HAD TO BE TAKEN TO HIS cheerful body eee he Nick 
CHURCH.” Lady. No wonder Connor 

Braun ty Mangere Fernie, liked to be with her. 


Poor Connor! Poor, little, crippled, failing laddie! 

“Me legs is twisted bad. Me father t’rew a table all a-top of me wonst,” 
he would explain, with a certain pride in such an uncommonly aggressive 
parent. 

, He was much pleased with his lily, and became quite excited to think that 
it would really bloom, planted in nothing but “blenty lil’ rock, blenty water.’ 

“And what will you do with the flowers?” asked Bettina. 

After a moment’s reflection, Connor said ecstatically :— 

“Sure, I’ll put them on the blessed altar for Easter!” 

“You couldn’t do better, Connor,” said Hassie, flashing a meaning look 
at her sister, who immediately began to whistle, which was her way of 
blushing. 
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“My dear!” remonstrated the Lady. 


“Yes’m; I’ve stopped. If you are going, Connor, Hassie and I will carry 
you home. Climb up.” 

Making a seat of their locked hands, upon which Connor sat, clutching 
them contentedly, the girls carried him to his mother’s tiny cabin next door. 
Coming back, they gazed rapturously at their new, rival gardens. 

‘Dear, dear! not a seed up yet,” sighed Bettina, gravely. 

“And mine will come up first,” prophesied Hassie. 

A week proved this to be correct, for by that time her stock was all show- 
ing in rows of tiny green, while not a spear disturbed the tranquil, level 
blackness of Bettina’s garden bed. 


“But they will be all the stronger when they do come!” was her defiant 
comment. 

In a fortnight her trusting heart was rewarded by the appearance of a row 
of “bumps,” and another fortnight consummated the growth of every seed, 
rather stunted, to be sure, but of great sturdiness. On the other hand, Has- 
sie’s plants were as frail as they were tall. 

“A rain storm will put yours all to bed,” quoth the now calm Bettina. 

“Or a gust of wind!” wailed Hassie, feverishly hilling over her exposed 
roots. 

‘Me lily is all busted out wid buds,” announced Connor McKenna, who 
had hobbled to the gate and was beckoning to Bettina. 

She had fallen into the habit of taking him as far as the door of the church 
where he daily attended mass. She was afraid for him to go alone, because 
he confessed to new symptoms of feeling faint and giddy and frightened at 
street-crossings. The church was not very far; it was the aggressively new 
one which crowds proudly against the lowly little Mission Dolores and 
towers complacently above it. To Bettina, the most sacred building was 
the solemn ruin, mud-built, and laden with memories of a time long dead. 

“Connor, why don’t you ever go to this one?” askéd Bettina once, gazing 
lovingly at the adobe relic, whose mute bells seemed capable, if swung, to 
peal out beautiful and terrible tales of California’s rugged childhood. 

“Aw, Miss, who’d be after entering the likes of that, when there’s sich an 
illegant one entirely close forninst it?” 

“But, Connor, this one was standing here when there wasn’t any San 
Francisco at all. It looked almost as it looks now while the Revolutionary 
war was going on across the continent. Mexicans and Indians used to 
come here and pray, and while they prayed jackals used to howl outside!” 

“Think of that, now!” remarked Connor, with polite interest ; but in un- 
convinced determination he added, “The new one is by far the decenter.” 

So while he worshiped in the “decenter,” Bettina, who had found a means 
of entering the Mission by way of its vine-choked, jungle-like graveyard, 
used to spend her time in prowling through the gloomy edifice, mounting 
even into the dark belfry and leaning her face lovingly against the still and 
solemn bells. The streets used to be very noisy and blinding when she was 
out in them once again and taking Connor home. 

Taking Connor home began to be a very sad job, for Bettina could not 
hide from herself the fact that he was each day nearer to that lone journey 
which comes to us all in time. He began to grow fretful, and worried par- 
ticularly in regard to his lily, for it threatened to bloom long before Easter. 
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Appealed to about this difficulty, Skue Long proved very helpful 

“Me catchee lil’ round piecee paper ; fix em velly al’ lite,” was his oracular 
decision, which he carried out by binding each sheaf of bud in a hoop of red 
paper, explaining its efficacy in the words: “Paper, him stop flower; when 
you all leady for flower, cuttee off paper.” 

Connor’s fears were thus quieted, but Hassie was in a quandary about her 
Easter blossoms, and Skue Long was powerless to help. It was very evi- 
dent that Bettina’s stock was preparing to put forth plentiful bloom, and 
just as evident that Hassie’s garden was dwindling weakly to death 

“Not a bud anywhere!” she moaned. “And just look at yours! 
How do you explain it?” 

“It is the wicked flourishing like a green bay tree,” sug- 
gested the triumphant speculator in church decorations. 

As if her failing plants were not grief enough, 
Fate brought to Hassie a second installment of vex- 
ation. A rheumatic aunt living across the Bay sent 
a peremptory summons for her to come and spend 
a few weeks, “to read to me and run my 
little errands.” There was no help for it. 

“T will leave my garden with you, Bet- 
tina, and that may be the saving of it, for 
I can trust you to take better care of 
mine than of yours.” 

“That’s what you can; mine is a noble 
nature,” spouted Bettina. 

“And, oh sister! try to make it bloom, 
won't you? When Easter Sunday comes 
it will make me so happy if some of my 
™ flowers are on the altar!” 

“T’'ll work like a Trojan,” promised the 
touched sinner. 

But during Hassie’s absence, though 
untiring care brought a few sickly buds 
+ paventee. Wat DO to blossom, her unlucky garden went 
i \ YOU WANT HERE?” from bad to worse; Bettina’s was a gor- 
\ Drawn by Margaret Fernie. geous sight of fresh-scented lovelines?. 

While Hassie was away, Connor went, too—went painlessly and content- 
edly, making Bettina promise that she would take his lily to church, “the 
illegant big one, Miss Betty,” when it should come to its Easter blossoming. 

What with missing Hassie, and on account of the sorrow and tears of 
Connor’s passing, Bettina found herself most lonely and unhappy. More- 
over, as Lent slipped along towards Easter-tide, she had the miserable feel- 
ing that she had done nothing to deserve the gladness of the holy festival. 

“It is just no use; I can’t get religion; I never could!” she told herself. 

As an outlet for her general dissatisfaction she worked valiantly at her 
gardens, and ached for the time when she could show Hassie the gorgeous 
blossoming of the “mercenary seeds”; there was really no ill-nature in this 
desire, it was merely the exuberance of success. To'do her justice, she was 
as regretful over Hassie’s fiasco as she was pleased with her own triumph. 

She guarded poor Connor’s lily with special care, taking off the red sashes 
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at the very nick of time, so that on the Saturday before Easter the plant was 
in full crown, with its fragrant, starry flowers. 

This particular Saturday began most dolefully for Bettina, for not only 
was the Nickel Lady away (having gone across the Bay to bring Hassie 
back), but Connor’s offering had to be taken to his church, and every step 
of the way was melancholy with memories of the little lad. 

When she reached the church door she found it sentried by a certain 
priest whom she knew by sight as having attended Connor at the last, so 
she merely raised her brimming eyes to his face, murmured “It’s Connor’s,” 
and he had understood and had taken it from her and carried it within. 

She darted into the empty Mission ; it was a dim and holy refuge where she 
could dry her tears. Once inside, her usual feeling of curious awe crept over 
her,and she ventured to kneel before the altar and tried to think that she was 
an old-time, dead, dead Mexican. It was a very “creepy” sensation. It would 
not have surprised her very much if the roughly-carved, wooden saints had 
come down off their pedestals and clasped their brown hands on the railing 
beside hers. The confessional boxes, though, made her rather nervous; they 
looked gruesomely like coffins standing on end, and who knew what might 
not be behind their green curtains? The right wall of the church always 
interested her immensely ; it was hung with a tawdrily painted canvas, look- 
ing for all the world like a theater scene. Often, as now, she studied 
the daubs of color, and tried to find out what it all represented. 
now, she gave it up. 

Turning her eyes again to the altar, she was startled to see a black-robed 
priest there. He was setting it in order, and knelt and crossed himself all 
through the performance. When it was over, he turned to go, and, catch- 
ing sight of Bettina, was twice as shocked as she was; in fact, he jumped 
perceptibly. 

“Daughter, what do you want here?” he ejaculated, softly, the words 
seeming to be startled out of him. 

“I—I—I want to get religion!” gulped Bettina, but the tears which 
rained down her face gave sincerity to the speech. 

The ghost of a tender, gentle smile played over the face of the priest as 
he stood for a while in thought and pondered upon the situation. Her 
innocent, young face precluded the idea that she was very far from the fold, 
so he smiled again in benediction, and said, “Do something for some one, 
daughter. That is religion,” then he disappeared as softly as he came. 

Bettina sped out into the street, and found herself in frightened, high 
spirits over her extraordinary, little adventure. 

““Do something: for somebody,’ that is a practical answer, and ought to 
be easy to follow. But what can I do? and who wants anything done? I 
wish Hassie were here, and then we could have a fit of giggling. I am sol- 
emn, but I want to giggle, too. Poor Hassie! she will want something done 
for her when she sees her blighted ‘religious seeds’ and my brave ‘mercen- 
ary’ ones ; but that is a difficulty that I have no receipt for!” 

But just here an idea came to her which took her breath away with its 
gorgeousness. For several days a change of heart had warned her that 
instead of selling her flowers she was going to give them away, and even 
that had seemed a mean thing to do when the goodness of the idea had be- 
longed in the first place to Hassie, who could now merely look on at another 
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person’s generosity ; but this new idea solved every difficulty, and, besides, 
smacked of the heroic. 

“T’ll do it, I'll do it, I'll do it, if it ‘busts a string’! Excuse me, absent 
Nickel Lady, but there are some occasions when the full heart must over- 
flow in slang or else break outright!” 

Reaching her home, Bettina seized her garden tools and performed a task 
like unto one of the labors of Hercules. 

She carefully dug up all her bloom-laden masses of stock, and into her 
violated garden transplanted Hassie’s spindly failures ; then she turned Has- 
sie’s plot into a bower of sweetness by the reverse process of putting her 
own where Hassie’s had been. 

Does anyone say, not much of a task? How about removing all traces of 
the deed? How about clearing the path of tell-tale clods of earth? How 
about packing down the garden-beds to make them look undisturbed? How 
about drenching them with water to make the overturned earth look less 
frightfully new? How about raking them as a finishing touch? Not much 
of a task, indeed! Why, Bettina felt that her back was broken forever 
when the job was completed. And it was not completed a minute too soon, 
either, for Hassie and the Nickel Lady arrived immediately after. 

“Oh, you darling!” screamed Hassie, “you've nursed my flowers all back 
to life !”’ 

The Nickel Lady, after one startled look at the transformation scen 
made the perpetrator happier than ever by sending her a beam of apy 

“You're a wonder!” chanted Hassie, dancing with glee. 

“Tam,” agreed Bettina, dancing in company. 

“But you couldn’t have done it if Heaven had not had a hand in it, to 
said Hassie, devoutly. 

“Oh, Heaven ceftainly had a hand in it!’ Here the Nickel Lady choked 
with mirth. 

“But your poor flowers! Oh, sister, I am so sorry for you!” 

“No need; I’m standing it pretty well.” 

“You can’t be surprised, can you, dear, when you planted them in such 2 
wrong spirit?” 

This was rather hard to bear, and much of Bettina’s radiance vanished 

“T must pick them right away and take them to the church at once,” said 
Hassie, starting to break off the biggest bloom. To her lasting astonislt 
ment, the whole plant came gleefully up, roots and all; and Hassie nearly 
tumbled over herself. 

“Goodness!” she ejaculated, “but they’re loose growers!” 

One more did the Nickel Lady give way to uproarious mirth, but she 
came to Bettina’s afd by bidding Hassie cut them instead of pulling them. 

The next day was one of the happiest in Bettina’s life. She went to church 
with Hassie, and once when she glanced from the laden altar where her 
flowers helped to send up incense, and then glanced with a loving look upon 
her sister’s prim and virtuous little face, her heart gave a strange bound of* 
joy. 

“That’s religion,” analyzed Bettina, in complacent thought. “It does lie 
in ‘doing something for somebody,’ exactly as Father What’s-his-name said; 
and since, after all, it’s just as easy to ‘get’ religion as to ‘get’ the measles, 
why, I am going to keep right on.” 
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The curious invention by which a 
photograph or letter in fac-simile 
can be transmitted from San Francisco 
| to New York in half an hour, 
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HERE are few people who know that letters and pictures can be 
sent by telegraph. Indeed, ninety-nine persons in a hundred im- 
agine that such a thing cannot be done. But they are mistaken. 
You can send your photograph from New York city to your 

friend in San Francisco and get his letter of thanks within the space 
of a single hour. Nor will the letter you receive be a mysterious series 
of dots and dashes, but it will look exactly as your friend has written 
it. It will be in his personal handwriting ; not in the handwriting of a teleg- 
rapher. If your friend fails to dot an “i,” you will receive it without the 
dot. If he underlines a word, crosses out another, puts a capital in the 
wrong place, you will see the letter with all these peculiarities. 

The apparatus that makes possible such wonderful feats is called by the 
inventor the “telediagraph.” Consult the older words “telegraph,” “tele- 
gram” and “telephone ;” the new term is their second cousin. 

The telediagraph is not a mere promise made by an over-enthusiastic 
inventor. By the middle of this month it will have been in commercial 
operation for a whole two years. Why, 
then, do so few people now about the in- 
vention? Simply because the inventor 
saw fit twenty-four months ago to give 
the exclusive use of the apparatus to a 
syndicate of six American newspapers for 
the period of two years. On the roth of 
April-that time will have expired, and the 
picture-telegraphing machines can be in- 
stalled in every telegraph office in the 
world. 

But newspaper editors are not by any 

means the only class of people to whom 

the marvelous workings of the teledia 
graph will be so soon freely available. 

Every chief of police in the country will 

have one of the machines installed in his 

private office. Think how easy it will be 
to capture a defaulting bank cashier when 
ss aidamiaisinaplidamaAD ini tiadiiatie the telediagraph can flash his likeness to 

HOW MUCH CHARACTER THEREIS  ¢VeTy City in the country before the ab- 

IN THE REPRODUCTION. sconder has had time to leave his train, 
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Suppose a bank official down in Wall street fails to turn up at his desk one 
of these fine mornings. The president telephones to the residence of the miss- 
ing official, but learns that he has failed to come home on the night preced- 
ing. The desk is forced open. A shortage of several :«indred thousands of 
dollars is discovered in his accounts. Evidently the guilty official is fi 


ieeing 
to some distant town. To get his photograph about to all cities in the old 
way would require no less time than a week, and by that time the fugitive 


could have reached safe hiding permanently. 
But not so with the telediagraph. The moment a bank discovers a 
shortage in a missing official's account, his photograph can be rush 


d to 
police headquarters. In twenty minutes that photograph has been tele- 
graphed by the new machines not to one distant city alone, but to a hun- 











THE TRANSMITTER AND THE RECEIVING MACHINE, 


dred ; for, wonderful to relate, the telediagraph can send a picture to many 
widely distant cities simultaneously. And in each receiving office not 
merely one copy of the photograph is received at a time, but 


a dozen of 
them, or more if needed. 


What is easier, therefore, than that a dozen detec- 
tives from police headquarters in each of the distant cities take copi 
defaulter’s likeness, and rushing with them to each of the city’s rail 
tions, closely scan the face of every passenger on the incoming trains 
In quite different fields the services of the telediagraph is equall 
tant. 


s of the 
vad sta- 


impe T- 
Take, for instance, the business firm which needs a drawing of a cer- 
tain piece of machinery days before that drawing could arrive by the mails. 
It could be sent by the telediagraph in from twenty to sixty minutes (accord- 
ing to the size of drawing required, for the machines can telegraph pictures 
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any width up to six inches 
and any length up to a foot, 
while special telediagraphs 
could be made to send larger 
pictures. Then there is the 
instance of a government or 
a general who would receive 
untold benefit through the 
flashlight reception of the 
plans of an enemy’s fort or 
a picture showing the 
enemy’s contemplated plan 
of attack. For these the tele- 
diagraph would be ever 
ready for immediate use, the 
machine being small enough 
to be carried in a soldier’s 
overcoat pocket. One min- 
s ute is all that is required to 

‘ye put the telediagraph into 
TELEDIAGRAPH PICTURE TAKEN FROM THE PHOTOGRKAPH CONNECTION with wed distant 

REPRODUCED ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE, AND PuRPoseLy City, provided, of course, the 

SENT UNDER EXTREMELY ADVERSE CONDITIONS, wires are stretched between. 

“Nor could anyone intercept the sending of such a drawing,” the inventor 
explained to the writer a few days ago. “My machines are easily arrange- 
able in such combinations that no machine of one combination could be 
made to correspond with a machine whose combination was unlike. Any 
government or syndicate could have a combination of its own, and retain 
absolute secrecy in sending drawings, pictures, shorthand messages or 
written dispatches of any kind. Tapping their wires would do the tappers 
not the least bit of good, as is the case with the telegraphing of the dots and 
dashes used in the Morse and similar codes. As everybody knows, any- 
one with the slightest knowledge of telegraphy can intercept a message sent 
either by the Morse machines or by those of Signor Marconi.” 

Yet, notwithstanding the wonderful feats performed by the telediagraph, 
its principle is so simple that a schoolboy readily comprehends it. Nor 
need a person be an expert to send a letter or picture over the machine. 
Anyone can do that without practice, for the apparatus is almost entirely 
automatic. You have but to sit down, write your letter on a piece of tin- 
foil (ordinary paper will not do), place the letter on the machine, touch a 
button, and the machine will do the rest. When the letter or picture has 
reached its destination the machine stops of its own accord—automatically. 

It was in the telegraph rooms of the New York Herald office that I re- 
cently enjoyed the privilege of seeing the telediagraph in full swing. A 
picture of an escaped jailbird was being received over the telediagraph by 
the Herald from its branch office in St. Louis. 

At first sight, the telediagraph looks like a phonograph minus the horn, 
for it emits no sound as it revolves. Indeed, although the aims of the two 
machines are very diverse, telediagraph and phonograph do much of their 
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work on the same gen- 
eral principles of me- 
chanism. Like the phon- 
ograph, the picture tele- 
graphing machine con- 
sists mainly of a roller, 
which rapidly revolves 
continuously. Across 
the face of this is 
stretched an arm, as we 
may call the little stylus 
of the phonograph 
which touches the rec- 
ord with one end and 
holds the small end of 
the sound-horn in the 
other. The arm of each 
has a point of platinum, 
which rests on the roller 
all the time the roller is 
revolving. Like the fine- 
pointed arm in the talk- 
ing machine, too, the 
arm on the picture- 
sending machine gradu- 
ally moves from left to 
right by mechanism, 
and when the point is to 














COMPARE THIS PORTRAIT OF LADY ANNESLEY WITH THAT 
be run over the roller for ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE, AND WITH THE DRAWING MADE 
the second time (either FROM IT ON TINFOIL, A REPRODUCTION OF WHICH 


FORMS THE HEADPIECE OF THIS ARTICLE. 
to repeat the song or to 


send a fresh copy of the picture or letter, as the case may be), it is put back 
to the left of the roller by hand. The mechanism which moves both roller 
and arm in the phonograph is essentially the same as that which moves the 
corresponding portions of the telediagraph. . 

3ut there all resemblance between the two machines ceases, for the tele- 
diagraph works like an ordinary dot-and-dash telegraphing instrument. 
Like the familiar telegraph “transmitter” and “receiver” in ordinary tele- 
graphy, the telediagraph consists of both “sending” and “receiving” instru- 
ments. But in the telediagraph both sender and receiver are similar in ap- 
pearance, and are operated upon practically identical principles. 

We had not been long watching the machines at work when a telegram of 
the familiar sort was received by the chief operator from Chicago, asking 
that a picture of a certain missing New York man be telegraphed to Chicago 
at once. It was fascinating to see what then took place. The head artist 
opened a cabinet near his desk, pulled out a photograph of the man in ques- 
tion, handed it over to one of his assistant artists, who immediately redrew 
the photograph on a piece of tinfoil about six inches long and the width of 
two newspaper columns. As the artist was making the picture on the tin- 
foil, Mr. E. A. Hummell, the inventor, explained that the ink used by the 
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A LETTER TO OUR READERS SENT BY THE TELEDIAGRAPH, 





artist was of a special variety. “Though it looks like ordinary black ink,” he 
said, “it is a fluid especially invented for the purpose. It is what we call 
a‘non-conductor’ of electricity.” 

When the picture on the tinfoil had been finished it was placed in the 
machine. This was done by taking out the roller of the telediagraph 
and tightly wrapping the tinfoil round it, with the picture side outwards. 
The tinfoil was held in position on the roller by a piece of very narrow wire 
that ran in a straight line from one end of the roller to the other. 

“Watch that piece of wire,” the inventor admonished us, “for besides 
holding the tinfoil in position, it will do something else later on.” 

When the roller wrapped in the tinfoil had been returned to its place, a 
“catch” was released and the roller with the picture began to revolve pre- 
cisely as does the phonograph roller with its wax record when you release 
the “catch” at the side (I do not refer to the nickel-in-the-slot phonographs, 
but to those in use by private families). Then the platinum point was let 
down on the face of the tinfoil, a button was pressed, and simultaneously 
the picture began to be received in the office of the Chicago Herald, 2,000 
miles away. In twenty-five minutes the Chicago artist had the finished pic- 
ture in his hands, ready to have a cut engraved from it. 

Then the inventor kindly offered to telegraph a picture for us from one 
machine to another,to show us how it was done. He picked out a photograph 
at random, and, while the artist was drawing it, opened a circuit of ordinary 
telegraphic wires from the transmitting telediagraph machine to the receiv- 
ing machine. This circuit ran to the Herald office up in Harlem and back 
again, so that a message sent over the first of the two telediagraph machines 
was transmitted all over the circuit of wires for that distance before reach- 
ing the receiver. 

Instead of wrapping a piece of tinfoil round the receiver, however, Mr. 
Hummel placed about its roller three sheets of paper, the innermost being a 
sheet of ordinary drawing paper, and the outermost a piece of thin tissue 
paper. Over these he placed a sheet of carbon paper with both sides black- 
ened, and, having secured the roll firmly by a piece of wire like that used 
round the tinfoil, he put the roller back in position, let the arm fall on the 
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paper, and announced that the instrument was ready to receive the picture, 
which he would telegraph from the first machine. 

The fresh picture on tinfoil was adjusted around the roller of the machine 
which sent the former picture to Chicago, the arm dropped, the catches re- 
leased, a button touched, when, presto! the picture on the first machine 
began to be transcribed to the second one. Without one more touch the 
rollers of both machines began instantly to move with absolute synchronism, 
each roller making fourteen revolutions per minute, and not a fraction more 
or less. The pointed arms on both machines moved in similar unison, and 
presently the picture began to be recognizable on the second machine. The 
lines began at the top and gradually finished toward the bottom. One- 
fifty-sixth of a linear inch of the original picture was transcribed at each 
revolution of the rollers. The picture as received was of the same dimen- 
sions as the picture sent, namely, four inches high and two columns wide; 
but the machines can be arranged so that a four-column picture can be re- 
ceived as well as a three, two or even a one-column picture, and in each 
event all are ready when received to be used in the newspaper, without 
requiring a line of “touching-up.” 

While the picture was being transcribed I noticed that each time the arm- 
points on each machine reached the wire, the meeting operated a clock- 
work mechanism in such a way that the rollers both stopped for the fraction 
of a second, the armpoints on each machine moved on one-fifty-sixth of an 
inch apiece, and then the rollers both started off again for another complete 
revolution. 

When all of the picture had been telegraphed from one machine to the 
other, and both machines had stopped of their own accord, the inventor took 
the roller out of, the second machine, removed the sheets, and showed us 
that the carbon had made two copies of the picture—one on the back of the 
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tissue paper (through which it showed very 
distinctly) and the other on the drawing 
paper. It was perfectly obvious that as 
many copies of the picture could have been 
received simultaneously on that machine as 
there were sheets of carbon and paper to 
receive impressions from them, the arm- 
point acting as a stylus. “And not only 
that,” said Mr. Hummel, “but I can send a 
picture from this office, and as many copies 
of it can be telegraphed simultaneously as 
are desired not merely to Chicago, but to 
every city in the country that has a receiv- 
ing picture-machine attached to my circuit.” 

“Surely,” the inventor promptly replied 
“when asked if the machines could send pic- 

TELEDIAGRAPH PICTURE OF THE tures by cable. “We have not yet tried 

ee such a big job as cabling a picture from 
here across the Atlantic, but that will come. We have, however, fre- 
quently telegraphed portraits and sketches to New York from Key West, 
Fla. That means, you know, that for 120 miles of the distance the 
pictures were telegraphed through cables.” 

It was an easy matter for the inventor to explain how the machines tele- 
graphed pictures. ‘You will notice,” he said, “that all the time the little 
point is touching the bare tinfoil it remains at its normal elevation. When 
the little point reaches a spot where there is a rising on the foil, the rising 
pushes the little point upwards a fraction of an inch (because the little point 
is allowed to hang very loosely on purpose).” The “risings on the foil” 
to which Mr. Hummel referred were but the very tiny elevations on the sur- 
face of the foil composed of the ink-lines drawn tHere by the artist—trisings 
high as the thickness of a hair. “Well, now,” he continued, “all the time 
that the little point in the first machine is 
down—that, is to say, all the time the little 
point is touching the parts of the tinfoil 
which have no lines upon them—there is a 
current of electricity running through the 
entire length of wire from one machine to 
the other. You understand,” he explained 
when he saw our foreheads knitting, “that 
the tinfoil and the little point in the arm are 
both good ‘conductors’ of electricity—in 
fact they are almost as good ‘conductors’ of 
electricity as regulation wires—and so long 
as the tinfoil and the armpoint are touch- 
ing each other the current of electricity re- 4 
mains unbroken. Lift the armpoint from 
the foil and the current will be broken, will 
it not? Well, the lines drawn by the artist — 
with ‘non-conducting’ ink separate the arm- TELEDIAGRAPH PICTURE OF THE IN- 
point from the tinfoil itself,andof course the ee 
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circuit is broken. And every time the armpoint toucnes an ink-line—and for 
precisely as long as it is touching that ink-line—the circuit is broken. When 
the roller has gone around again so far that the point is again over a bare 
spot, of course it falls back to the tinfoil and again the circuit is closed, 


isn’t it? And there will be as many breakings of the circuit in each revolu- 
tion of the roller as there are lines across the roller at that particular point 
where the armpoint happens to be. And, finally, these broken circuits will 
last for either the one-hundredth part of a second, or for five seconds, or 
longer or shorter, as the ink-line on the tinfoil happens to be narrow or 
wide.” 

Mr. Hummel then pointed out the fact that all the time the armpoint in the 
first machine was pressed 
against the bare tinfoil— 
that is to say, all the time 
the circuit was closed at the 
first machine—the circuit 
at the receiving machine 
remained open. For the 
benefit of those who have 
some technical knowledge, 
I may add the explanation 
for this. The circuit sys- 
tem used in the teledia- 
graph is what telegraphers 
call a closed-circuit system. 
In the telediagraph the im- 
pulses sent over the first 
machine are met by a relay 
as they reach the second 
instrument. The relay con- 
trols the local circuit in the 
second machine, and 
works, so to speak, back- 
wards. It is this relay 
which keeps the circuit in 
the second instrument open 
when the main circuit is 
closed, but when the main 

















circuit opens, the relay E. A, HUMMEL, THE INVENTO 
closes the local circuit in the second instrument. Thus it happens 
that when the circuit in one machine is open, in the other it is always 


closed, and as the stylus of a machine is always down when the ma- 
chine circuit is closed, and up when the machine circuit is open, it fol- 
lows that the two styli always work in exactly opposite ways The mo- 
ment that the first machine’s circuit was opened—that is, as soon as the 
point touched the “non-conducting” ink-line—the circuit at the second 
machine was instantly closed. All the while that the first machine kept its 
circuit closed—while, indeed, the roller on the second machine kept on mov- 
ing—the armpoint on the second machine, while also moving, remained up. 
“Now,” said the inventor, “as long as the armpoint in the second machine 
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remains up (and does not touch the sheet below it) nothing happens to the 
paper in that machine—that is, the paper remains white. But the moment 
the circuit is closed in the second machine, by the opening of the circuit in 
the first, then down comes the armpoint in the second machine and down it 
will remain all the time that the armpoint in the first machine is held up by 
the ink-line below it. 

“Of course, all the time that the second armpoint is down it presses with 
all its weight against the paper below it and makes a black mark. The 
moment the first arm goes down again, up jumps the second arm and no 
longer makes a mark. Thus the points keep on playing ‘thumbs up, thumbs 
down,’ until the whole picture is transcribed.” 

Singular to relate, the inventor of the machines that send pictures and 
letters by telegraph is not himself a telegrapher. And, furthermore, the regu- 
lar business of Mr. Hummel has nothing in common with telegraphy. He 
is merely a clock-maker. He never paid any attention to telegraphy until 
after he had drawn a sketch of the machine he had in mind,and his knowledge 
of the subject before that time was derived from such meager sources as the 
newspapers and his school text-books. Thus it has come about that the 
crowning feat in the art begun by Morse was achieved, not by a disci- 
ple of the art, but by an utter stranger to it. 























THE LAST OF THE REARGUARD. 
A STORY OF THE CLOSE OF THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR. 


By WILLIAM B. MACHARG. 


) T was beginning to be dark, on the night before Christmas, 
when, after a long wait at the ferry, I reached the city, and 
made my way through its edge of charred ruins to my 
Uncle Roger’s house. There were lights in many win- 
dows; but I saw not six people after I left the ferry, and 
not a face I knew, though I stopped one stranger 
and questioned him. 

“Do you know,” says I, “if Roger Hawkins left the city with the king’s 
men?” 

The man grinned; then putting his fingers about his neck, he stuck out 
his tongue like a person that had been hanged, and grinned again; but 
when I went to seize him, he dodged, and I could not follow him. I was 
tired with travel and not yet fully cured of my wound, which had begun to 
open again with the journey; but I had come thus far to have matters out 
with my Uncle Roger, for I guessed, though I could not know, how much 
unhappiness I owed to him, and I went on to the house. There I shuffled 
my feet upon the step, and knocked time after time without getting an 
answer. Twice I stepped back into the street and looked up at the win- 
dows, which were blank as the eyeholes in a skull, doubtful whether the 
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house were not empty ; but at last a hesitating footfall within told me some 
one was coming 

“Who is it?” says the person inside. 

“Open the door,” said |. 

“Who is it?” 

“Open the door, Mary, you old fool! It’s I—it’s Mr. David.” 

“Mr. David! Oh, Lord o’ love!” 

She opened the door an inch or two, and peered out at me, and I set my 
toe in the crack, so she could not close it again, and forced my way in 

“Do you think I’m a housebreaker?” says I. 

In spite of the mockery of the stranger upon the street, it had quite 
slipped my mind what a fright they must be in; now that Sir Guy and the 
king’s men were gone; and I did not know then that, when the armies had 
broken up and | had not come home, they had thought me dead. The hall 
was dark. 

“Who is it?’ says my aunt’s voice from the top of the stairs. 

“It’s I—David.” 


She drew in her breath so that I could hear it where I stood, and sud- 
denly began to cry; it could not be because | had come home; she had 
never liked me. Mary was snuffling as well. | put Mary aside with my 


hand, and with some trouble, because of the wound in my thigh, which had 
never healed rightly, as I said, made my way upstairs to my aunt 
“Where is Uncle Roger?” says I. 


Neither of them answered; but the gleam of a candle from my Uncle 
Roger’s room gave me direction, and | opened the door and went in, my 
aunt following after. At first | thought the room was empty; then | saw on 
the pillow a face, waxey white, with the skin drawn tight upon the cheek- 
bones and temples, a face as expressionless as the shell of an egg. It was 
my Uncle Roger. He puffed with his lips like an old man asleep, but he 
neither opened his eyes nor stirred, though | had made some nois« | had 
come all these miles to have matters out with him, and he looked as good as 
dead. 


“Is he sick?” I asked, 

Then my aunt, who had begun to dry her eyes, burst out afresh. I took 
her by the arm and shook her; something, | saw, was needed to restore 
order to this crazy household. . 

“Is he sick?” says I again. 

“Oh, David,”—it was the only time she, or my Uncle Roger either, had 
called me by my name since the beginning of the troubles—‘Oh, David, he 


has been like this a month. He was not well before. Two years ago, when 
news comes that my Lord Cornwallis had been taken by the rebels and Mr. 
Washington, he fell down like one dead, but was about again in a day, but 


never well afterwards. And now, last month, Mr. Vanderpool telling him, 
just as a piece of news, that the king’s troops were to be withdrawn from the 
city, he fell to beating Mr. Vanderpool with his cane, and drops down again 
in a fit, and has been like this ever since.” 

“Does he know anyone?” says I. 

She shook her head. “Nor speaks,” she said. “He is for all the world 
a dead man.” 

I looked at him lying there. I had hated him, when I came into the 
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house, as the man who had caused me most pain of any in the world, but 
now I could not help a feeling of sorrow for him. I took my aunt by the 
arm and led her from my Uncle Roger’s room into the one next, where 
Mary had puta light for us. I had a feeling that somehow things had come 
to an ending-place, and I was very tired, and not quite myself. I leaned my 
arms on the table which held the candle, and put my face in my hands. 

“Nothing more than you must know already,” | said. 

My aunt looked at me, saying nothing, and I watched the candle flame, 
which burned as steadily in the silent room as though it were solid, and had 
been cut from metal. My aunt and | had not sat together, as now, since 
before I joined the rebels, as my Uncle Roger called them, and: so had cut 
myself off from my family, and, it seemed, from happiness. 

“Is there any news?” says my aunt, at last. 

“Nothing more than you must know already,” I said. 

“IT know nothing at all. Mr. Hill used to bring us news, and now and 
then Captain Edwards, but both are gone, and Mary when she goes out 
brings nothing back.” 

“Well, things grow quieter everywhere, and the king’s men are gone, as 
you yourself know. So it is peace. And General Washington yesterday 
resigned his commission, and is become plain Mr. Washington again.” 

Now I never thought in my life to make such a stir with so quiet a piece 
of news, and one that had been so long in preparation, too. But I did not 
realize how much my aunt, shut up in the house with that dying man, and 
all her friends fled with the red-coats, had been cut off from knowledge of 
what went on at her very door. 

“T do not understand,” says she, at first. 

“General Washington,” I said, “has gone home. There is neither gen- 
eral nor army any more, nor enemy to fight.” ° 

“And what now?” 

“Nothing. That is all.” 

“But how can that be?” says she. “I thought, now that he has beaten 
the king’s soldiers, he would be king.” 

“Others thought that, too, but not he.” 

“Then what is left?” 

“There is the Congress,” said I. 

“Tut, the Congress!” , 

She sat for a long time looking straight before her; then suddenly rose up 
and stretched out her arms. I know nothing of what sort of vain hope she 
had built up for herself in the months between the end of the fighting and 
this time, but there had been something, which now had gone to pieces. 

“Then this is the end,” said she, in a voice such as I had never heard 
her use before. “This is the end!” x 

“It was ended long ago.” 

“Yes, 1 know. The king had deserted us, but—but there was something. 
They have hanged Mr. Walters, Mary tells me, for giving news to Sir 
Henry Clinton. Twice boys have come and pounded upon our door, cry- 
ing: “Tory Hawkins, hang him, hang him!’ What will become of us!” 

I had it upon my tongue to tell her that I, being known as one of Gen- 
eral Washington’s men, might protect them, but I did not. She sat down, 
with her hands clasped, then rose again suddenly. 











‘© * MARGERY,’ SAYS I, CHOKING IN MY VOICE.” 
Drawn by Hugh M. Eaton. 
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‘‘Wait,” says she, ‘‘I will show you something.”” And she went out.” 

I wondered what it was that she could think of showing me, while my 
Uncle Roger lay dying and she herself, as I saw, was at the end of her wits. 
I heard her in my Uncle Roger’s room, and again in the hall, and she came 
back with a metal strong-box in her hands. It was my Uncle Roger’s box; 
I had seen it a hundred times. She put it upon the table before me, laid the 
key beside it, and went away; and though she had said nothing, I guessed 
that she meant me to open it. The key turned easily, and I raised the lid, 
seeing, what I had never seen before, that the box was divided on the in- 
side into several parts by partitions, and was filled almost to the top with a 
multitude of papers of business. Bills of shipment, receipts, | know not 
what all, records of my Uncle Roger’s dealing before the war had shut off 
trade, legal papers, deeds and the like, a copy of my Uncle Roger’s will, 
sealed and marked; the records of his wardship over Marjory—all these I 
looked through, finding nothing having meaning for myself beyond one or 
two, which showed that since the troubles had begun my Uncle Roger had 
been using as his own that which belonged to me, and this I knew before. 
As I said, | was weak and not quite myself, and | was growing tired of look- 
ing through these papers, when I came at last upon a bundle of letters. I 
picked them up with a sharp surprise, as though someone had clapped his 
hands close to my ear, though afterwards I felt that I must have known all 
along that they were here; then my heart swelled in my throat and tears 
came to my eyes. They were my letters to Marjory, untouched, sealed as 
they had left my hands, each marked, as my Uncle Roger marked every- 
thing, with its date, and, upon their backs, “From David Hawkins, my 
nephew, a rebel against his King.” And not only that; below them were 
other letters marked, “From Marjorie Jeffrey, my ward.” Marjory’s letters 
to me—letters I had never seen. I gathered them between my hands on the 
table, and rested my forehead upon them. It was not, as I had believed, 
that she had looked upon me as a rebel, and been silent. She had not for- 
gotten me, she had not been silent, but that old man had stood between us 
like a wall. My eyes were filled with tears. 

Then suddenly a sharp cry rang out from the room next me, and with 
the letters still in my hands I rushed to the door. My Uncle Roger was 
half sitting in his bed. The bed clothes had fallen from him, showing 
his lean, old body, ribbed like the sand upon the seashore. 

“God save the King!” cries he, in a loud, strong voice, which was the 
last breath in the man’s body; and again: “God save the King! God save 
King George!” And his arms bent under him lie green twigs, and he fell 
down upon the bed, dead. 

I turned to lead my aunt from the room, while Mary busied herself about 
the bed. But another face had appeared at the door. It was strange that 
[ had never thought of the chance of her being in this house, but it was, 
indeed, most unlikely that she should be here, in the very heart, as it were, 
of the troubles. Yet here she was, and that last cry of the old man who 
had done his best to separate us forever had called her to me. 

“Marjory!” says I, choking in my voice. 

“David!” says she. 

And at the time we said nothing more, but I put my arm about my aunt, 
who staggered as she walked, and led her from the room. 
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WHIST WITH KITTY. 


OU!” said Kitty, as I came in. 
“Why not?” said I. “Didn’t we 


promise the old folks a rubber 
to- -night ?”" 

“But—” 

“Oh, this will be our last game,” I 
hurried to add. For it was all over be- 
tween us. Jealousy is a thing I could 
never forgive. What if Madge and I did 
eat an ice together behind a palm? Was 
that any cause for Kitty behaving so 
outrageously with young Mintley? 

Of course, I was hardly in the mood 
for whist, but I had not seen Kitty since 
that night. I wondered how she was 
taking it. 

Just as though nothing had happened 
we took our places around the green- 
topped table But now, instead of 
Kitty smiling across the table, she 
chose Uncle Jeff for a partner, and 
sat in frozen dignity at my left. 
Clubs were cut 

Kitty began sorting 
her cards with the 
critical confidence of 
an expert. I smiled 
Kitty can never re- 
member the high card 
of a suit after the sec- 
ond round. I was 
sorry for Uncle Jeff. 
He takes his whist 
seriously, as did Sarah 
Battle. 

Uncle Jeff led off 
with a spade. I fines- 
sed the queen. Kitty 
plumped down the 
king with an aggravat- 
ing air of victory. Re- 
proof was needed 

“The king of 
spades,” I remarked, 
“always reminds me 
of Freddie Mintley— 
same intellectual 
expression, you 
know.” 

Said Kitty, leading 
the ace of trumps: 
“And I suppose the 
queen of hearts sug- 
gests Madge Hossings 
—for the same rea- 
son.” 

We had discovered 
that Uncle Jeff did not 
notice undertone re- 
marks, if made during 
the play. Aunt Helen, 
dear soul, is somewhat 
deaf. 

i er a a 
Kitty led the king of 














HEARTS ARE TRUMPS, 
Drawn by Charles Grunwald, 


clubs and drew my jack, “she does; but 
for quite another reason.” 

“Indeed?” Here she led the trump 
queen, and I discarded exultantly. She 
was taking two for one! As it hap- 
pened, however, Kitty held the rest of 
the clubs herself; but she opened her 
best suit at the wrong end, flinging back 
at me: “She must be very fascinating.” 

“Some think so,” said I, taking the 
trick with a ten and leading back 
through her strength. Kitty was not to 
be caught napping. She risked her jack 
second hand. It won! 

“T guessed as much the other night, 
she said. ‘What excellent taste!” 


” 


The king I had unguarded fell. Uncle 
Jeff chuckled and beamed through his 
glasses. He went glum enough, though, 
when he saw Kitty lead up to my suit in- 
stead of his. 

“It’s nice of you to speak so kindly of 

Madge,” I said, taking the 
ltrick low and leading the 


best card, “considering all 
things.” 


“Oh, I can’t help feeling 
kindly toward hes now.” 
Here Kitty put or trump 
and made the right lead 

“I might say tl same 
about Mintley, but I'll not.” 

“What _ consideration!” 
Kitty was discarding judi- 
ciously. 

“Because,” I added, “it 
wouldn’t be true. He’s - 


oe 
“Trump,” said Kitty, tak- 
ing the last trick. 
They had scored three 
Kitty’s Uncle Jeff was 
shuffling the cards deliber- 


ately, and making his usual 
analysis of the hand just 
played. Before our— 
that is, before Kitty 
j had acted so foolishly, 


tS fe about Madge—it had 
p> been our custom, while 
—— Inela Jeff vent 1e 


Uncle over 
. the play, to tell each 
-—— other by looks the silly 
‘yy things we could not 
\s° speak. 
But all that was a 
~ thing of tl past. 


Wy Wt Kitty had said _ so. 
7 Well, so let it be. Still, 

I knew I should miss 
these evenings with 
Kitty. And she would 
probably throw her- 
self away on that in- 
fernal young saphead! 
At least she should 
not suspect that I 
cared, and she should 
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know at once how matters stood be- 
tween Madge and I. 

The jack of spades, which I cut for 
Uncle Jeff, sneered derisively up at me 
from the table. Disagreeable, cynical 
rascal that knave of spades. But for him 
spades would be my favorite suit. As it 
is, I never feel secure until he is out of 
the way. 

“Spade, eh!” said Kitty’s Uncle Jeff, 
as he lifted the turn-up card. He always 
expresses surprise when he picks up the 
trump, although he invariably turns it 
over directly after the cut. “Well, dig 
away.” 

The words gave me an idea. It was 
Grant, wasn’t it, or was it some other 
great general, who refused to move his 
army until the spades came up? He 
knew the value of defense; whoever he 
was. 

“I saw Madge yesterday,” said I, lead- 
ing an innocent heart jack from king and 
three others. 

“Not since yesterday!” Kitty can 
never resist putting the queen on jack 
second hand. Aunt Helen played the ace 
and led trumps. 

“We met at the jewelers,” I ventured. 

“How interesting!” 

“We were looking at rings. I had left 
one for an inscription to be engraved.” 
The spades were coming out nicely. 

t’s to be announced soon, then?” 
Kitty pretended to hide a slight yawn be- 
hind her cards. How quickly these half 
sleeves became popular among girls with 
good arms. 

“Oh, a few know it already,” said I. 
My suit was well established, and there 
was a king for re-entry. 

“Congratulations, I suppose?” Could 
that be real indifference or was it just 


- good acting? I shall never know Kitty 


well —- to say. 
I was—’ 

“Our odd,” said Kitty’s Aunt Helen, 
who, of course, couldn’t know that she 
was interrupting; and then Uncle Jeff be- 
gan to show Kitty where she might have 
forced my last trump before losing con- 
trol. 

“But I didn’t want the control. I 
didn’t care for it at all, you know.” Kitty 
said this with much more —- than 
was really necessary. The heresy of it 
moved Uncle Jeff to despairing silence. 

It was my deal. As I shuffled the cards 
I wondered if Kitty and I would ever sit 
together at a table again. Dealing gave 
me a chance to look at Kitty. She ap- 
peared quite cheerful. Now was that en- 
tirely just? What are you to do when a 
girl behaves so? I would see what the 
trump was; it was the ace of diamonds. 
Then I knew the thing, to do. 

“I was about to say, T said, as Kitty 
opened with a small club, “that I was the 
first to congratulate Madge. 


“You!” 
“Jack Emery is really a fine chap, you 
know. Madge was having the setting 
of his ring changed when I met her.” 
Here Kitty signalled for trumps without 
in the least meaning it. “She asked me,” 
I continued, “why I was getting a soli- 
taire, and I told her’ ees I noticed that 
I should have played low instead of high 
—‘that I was always doing foolish 
things. Would you like to see the ring?” 

Kitty wanted to say “No,” but curi- 
osity nodded her head. Between the 
plays I fished the box out of my pocket 
and passed it to her under the table. 

“Oh, Bob!” She was holding it behind 
her cards, and had read the inscription, 
“From Bob to Kitty.” 

“I suppose I shall have to exchange it 
for a cigarette case,” said I. 

“Would you, really?” asked Kitty. 

“Tf I must take it back. Must 1?” 

“Well, that depends. Are you very 
sorry you acted so foolishly about Fred- 
die?” 

“Awfully,” said I. 

“But you should be punished, just the 
same—so I’ll keep the ring.” 

“There, my dear, you've revoked,” 
broke in Uncle Jeff. 

“Did I? How odd!” said Kitty, drop- 
ping her last card and slipping the ring 
on her third finger. 

When Kitty passed me the cards for 
the cut I split them at the queen of 
hearts. Our eyes met. Had someone 
turned on all the lights, and was that a 
band playing? 

“Does it fit?” I asked. 

“Perfectly,” said Kitty. 

Perhaps it was not exactly good whist 
we played, and it was certainly consider- 
ate of Uncle Jeff to end the game; but he 
need not have called it bumble puppy. 

“Why Jefferson, where are you go- 
ing?” asked Aunt Helen. 

“To the library for a smoke and a 
game of solitaire,” growled Uncle Jeff. 

* “T think I'll go, too,” said Aunt Helen. 
Bless her! 

Now, Aunt Helen, you know, was 
supposed to be deaf. Yet, if she was, 
why should she kiss Kitty so sweetly, 
and then pat me so fondly on the back 
as she left? Could she have understood? 

With charming judgment Kitty se- 
lected for a seat a wide, high-backed 
davenport, and drew her skirt aside as if 
to make room for someone. 

As I said before, hearts were trumps. 

SEWELL Foro. 
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THE MAN WHO TRADED LEGS. 
N the way across the mountains, 
from Bowie City to Tough 
Notch (these may not be the ex- 
act names, but they will do), by the 
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Sierra Stage Line, it was my privilege to 
occupy the post of honor on the box with 
the driver. 

I have never yet met a dull stage 
driver, and the one who handled the reins 
between Bowie City and Tough Notch 
was no exception to the rule. 

He was a sturdy, red-faced speci- 
men, of the genus homo—in short, a 
typical western stage-driver, and when 
I have said that, no further descrip- 
tion is necessary. In one respect, 


however, he was different from any hk 


pleasure of patronizing; he hada , 
wooden leg. / 

“Lost the original at Shiloh,” he 
sententiously explained, as he poked 
the substitute out over the dashboard 
in front of him and gathered up the 
reins. “Kinder awkward _ gittin’ 
round on stilts, but I don’t have such a 
terrible pile of walkin’ to do, so I man- 
age without much trouble. Never had 
a wooden leg, did you, mister?” 

I acknowledged that I never had. 

“IT thought so,” resumed the stage- 
driver, in tones of philosophic cheer- 
fulness. “Nor a cork one, nuther. When 
I see a stranger I gener’ly size him up 
in that respect at wunst. Don’t know 
why I do it, but I reckon it’s mostly 
because my mind runs on wooden legs. 
Speakin’ about wooden legs, there’s one 
mighty queer thing about ’em, I’ve no- 
ticed, an’ that is the psy-ker-log-i-cal—if 
I don’t git the big words right, mister, 
jest let me know—the psykerlogical in- 
fluence they have on the unfortunate hu- 
man bein’ that has to wear ’em. 

“Tain’t so on the start, when the leg 
is new, of course; but after it has been 
used a while the plaguey thing takes on 
all the characteristics of its owner.” 

“Oh, then it’s the wearer that influ- 
ences the leg, not the leg that influences 
the wearer,” suggested I 

“Waal, yes, I s’pose you're right so fur 
as the beginnin’ of the trouble is con- 
sarned,” admitted the driver, “but it is 
afterwards, when a man begins tradin’ 
legs, that the psykerlogical influence gets 
in its fine work an’ begins to react.” 

“Trading legs?” I exclaimed. -““Do you 
mean to say that a wooden leg is an 
article of barter and exchange?” 

“Waal, some do an’ some don’t. I’m 
one of the kind that does,” went on the 
driver, drily. “It’s only human natur’ 
to be dickerin’ an’ tradin’ round if a fel- 
ler’s got anything to trade with, an’ when 
I run acrost a chap who’s got a peg-leg 
that looks as if it might fit me a leetle 
mite better than the one I’m wearin’ at 
the time, I gener’ly stump him fer a 
trade before I let him git away. 

“Sometimes we make a swop of it, an’ 
sometimes we don’t. Depends on 
whether the other feller’s got any game 


other stage-driver I ever had the Uf 
/ 
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“IT WAS MY PRIVILEGE TO OCCUPY THE POST OF 


HONOR.” 
Drawn by S. H. Persick. 


in him or not. It’s a sorter resky busi- 
ness, tradin’ legs, same as swoppin’ 
hosses, an’ some folks ain’t got the re- 
kisite sand to do it. I’ll never forgit the 
first trade I made. Feller I swopped with 
was one of these travelin’ exhorters—a 
shoutin’ {Methodist or a Second Advent- 
ist, or suthin' in that line—an’ b’gosh, I 
don’t keer a durn whether you b’lieve me 
or not, but J hadn’t bin wearin’ that 
wooden leg of his a week before I quit 
swearin’ at the hosses an’ raisin’ Sam 
Hill when anything didn’t go right, same 
as I allers uster do, an’ commenced ex- 
hortin’ the passengers an’ p’intin’ out the 
error of their ways to them in any case 
where I seen it was necessary. 

“Waal, it wa’n’t very long before com- 
plaints begun to come in ag’inst me. 
You see, to begin with, I couldn’t make 
time over the road without rippin’ out 
at the hosses wunst in a while. The 
plaguey critters noticed the difference in 
me right off, an’ they took advantage of 
it to lazy along an’ do jest about as they 
pleased. An’ then, besides complainin’ 
of me fer bein’ behind time, the passen- 
gers said I was preachin’ at them an’ 
mixin’ in affairs that was none of my 
special bizness; an’ by gravy, it begun to 
look as if I was goin’ to lose my job, 
when that air shoutin’ Methodist, or 
whatever he was, come along back ag’in 
an’ kicked up a rumpus because that leg 
of mine had jest about ruined Ais bizness; 
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said it had bin traveling straight 
t’rds the bottomless pit with him ever 
sence he owned it, an’ now he’d got so 
he was jest as liable as not to swear right 
out in the pulpit without thinkin’, an’ he 
allowed that unless I traded back with 
him he’d sue me fer damages. 

**You needn’t sue,’ says I, ‘I’m jest as 
sick of the bargain as you air, an’ you 
kin have your own leg back an’ welcome,’ 
an’ I yanked it off an’ exchanged with 
him in a jiffy. I didn’t wait to give him 
a chance to back out, you kin bet. 

“You’d natcherly.think one experience 
of that kind would cure me of tradin’ 
legs, but it didn’t. Bein’ bit once don’t 
have any permanent effect on a man 
when he’s got any sportin’ blood in him, 
an’ in less'n a month I had swopped legs 
agin; this time with a Popperlist, if I 
remember right, from Kansas or lowy, 
or somewhere around here. I've lost 
his keerd, so I can’t tell you exactly 
where he did hail from, but he was a ter- 
ror to talk. I kin remember that much 
about him without any trouble. Come 
mighty near chinnin’ me to death the day 
I traded pegs with him, an’ it was all 
about trust barons an’ railroad kings, an’ 
oppressin’ the noble army of martyrs 
who work fer a livin’, an a hull lot of 
other elerquence of that sort that I didn’t 
understand half as well as Choctaw. 

“I s’pose I orter known better than to 
have anything to do with a leg that had 
imbibed the idears, so to call ’em, of a 
critter of that description, but I didn’t. 
I swopped without lookin’ ahead to see 
the proberble consequences of the act, 
an’ the result was, in less’n six weeks I 
was in trouble ag’in. I let my hair an’ 
whiskers run to seed, an’ begun makin’ 
stump speeches to the passengers on the 
tariff, an’ throttlin’ the trusts, an’ havin’ 
Uncle Sam seize the railroads an’ run 
’em in the interests of the public, carryin’ 
people free, and thereby placin’ the rich 
an’ poor on an equal footin’, an’ all that 
sort of thing; an’ of course such of the 
passengers as wasn’t suitgd by that par- 
ticklar political doctrine began to kick— 
they kicked hard, too, like a lot of Texas 
steers—an’ the result was the superin- 
tendent of the stage line sent me a note 
sayin’ I’d either hafter quit talkin’ 
through my hat or git out. Jest as if a 
feller could help cuttin’ up that way with 
a Popperlist limb grafted onto his person! 

ae tried to stop, but found it wa’n’t no 
use, an’ I was preparin’ to resign my job 
an’ git out as gracefully as I could, when 
along come another chap with a wooden 
leg an’ traded with me jest in the nick of 
time to save my bacon. He was one of 
these travelin’ phrenolergists, an’ the 
way I rounded up the passengers an’ felt 
of their bumps fer the next few weeks 
was a caution. Done it all free gratis fer 


nuthin’, you understand, so of course the 


. to oblige,” 
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passengers didn’t have any chance to 
complain of me. An’ besides, I didn’t 
keep the leg long enough to wear off the 
novelty of the thing and git the patrons 
of the stage line down on me.’ 

“So you traded again after that, did 
you?” I queried, as my friend, the stage- 
driver, paused and pumped up a sigh. 

“Reckon I did,” responded the driver, 
dejectedly. ‘““Bout a dozen times, as 
nigh as I kin recollect, an’ from first to 
last I got myself into more trouble an’ 
scrapes of different sorts than the six- 
armed man in a ditne museum could 
shake half a dozen sticks at. 

“If I had known or even suspicioned 
on the start how the thing was goin’ to 
operate on a feller I never would’ve gone 
into the leg-tradin’ business at all. No 
siree, stranger, there ain't no money 
that could’ve tempted me to do it. But 
now sence I’ve got to swoppin’, it’s like 
whiskey-drinkin’ or gamblin’—I can’t 
stop. I’ve tried to, but it’s no use. The 
minute I spot a man with a wooden leg 
the craze fer tradin’ comes over me, an’ 
I can’t resist it no more’n a yaller dorg 
kin keep from fightin’ when he runs 
acrost another canine that needs chewin’ 
up. Yes, siree, stranger, I’ve had a per- 
tickilarly varigated an’ lively experience 
of it with all them different legs. Whoa, 
there, Jake! Where in thunder you tryin’ 
to git that off hind hoof to, anyhow?” 
An hour later, as the stage-driver and 
I stood in front of the hotel bar at my 
destination, discussing the subject of irri- 
gation, of which Mr. Peters (I believe 
that I omitted to mention that the driv- 
er’s name was Hank Peters) was an ar- 
dent advocate, I said:— 

“By the way, Mr. Peters, pardon my 
curiosity, but may I ask with whom you 
traded legs last ?—that is, unless you should 
object to furnishing me with the informa- 
tion.”’ 

“Not at all, stranger; only too happy 
responded the driver, blandly; 
“I swopped underpinnin’ the last time 
with a rovin’ newspaper writer an’ cor- 
respondent from over t’other side of the 
Rockies somewhere—one of these im- 
aginative cusses you’ve proberbly heard 
tell of, that git up the sea-serpent an’ 
snake stories, an’ yarns about fallin’ 
meteors bigger’n a barn, an’ ragin’ cy- 
clones that move hull counties, an’ wild 
men running around naked in the woods, 
fer the New York an’ Chicago an’ other 
daily papers back that way. 

“Here’s lookin’ at you, mister, with my 
choicest compliments!” 

And Peters tipped me an expressive 
and confidential wink, then gracefully 
raised his glass and allowed the moisture 
to ripple gratefully down his parched and 
deserving throat. 

Witt S. Grptey. 
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BY TELEPHONE TO MARS. 


ELLO! Central, please connect me 
For a moment with the stars. 
I say, Central—That you, Tesla? 
Will you kindly give me Mars? 
Hello! up there. This Mars? Thank you. 
I don’t quite catch what you say. 
What's that? You can hear me plainly? 
And you tell me—fire away? 
All right. I would ask some questions, 
If you'll condescend to tell 
What to do with men like Croker 
Send them where—to—Hello!—Hell—? 
Will you guide us with your wisdom? 
Will you kindly let us know 
How to govern New York City? 
I don’t catch you quite. Hello! 
There is one thing—could you tell us, 
You would make us more content— 
Into whose capacious pockets 
All the blackmail money went? 
So? I am surprised to hear it. 
Yet he was in on that ice. 
And he’s in on this thing also? 
Well now, really, that is nice. 
But Chief Devery—How about him? 
Much as all that, do you think? 
But the chain, though, will they find it? 
With the necessary link? 
Nixon is square. Glad to hear it 
And we thought the same down here. 
Yet he is so thick with Croker, 
There was just a little fear. 
But why be so rough on Croker? 
Don’t you really think him square? 
I’m surprised at you, O, Martian, 
Did I really hear you swear? 

Hello! Central—What’s the matter? 
Lost connection with the stars? 
What! No swearing? But, I tell you, 

’Twas the other chap on Mars. 


Max Zr. 
se FS & 


A DIPLOMATIC AFFAIR. 
ae ey said Mr. Gilhooly, looking 


up from his shovel to where his 

friend, Mr. Ryan, watched his 
labors from the shade of a convenient 
tree, “yez ought to go to wurrk.” 

Tim took the remnant of a clay pipe 
from his mouth and reflected a moment 
before he answered: “Sure, an’ I wud if 
I had ony wurrk to do.” 

“What kind of wurrk would yez be 
likin’ now?” inquired his companion, 
with a slight tinge of sarcasm in his 
voice; “ridin’ in a carriage or sortin’ 
bung holes in a barr’l factory?” 

Mr. Ryan removed his pipe once more 
and spoke with dignity. “I wud like to 
git a job watchin’ other men wurrk.” 

Mr. Gilhooly looked disgusted. “So 
would ony man,” he remarked senten- 
tiously; “but if youse had a woman and 
childer at home ye’d be throwin’ a shovel 
and pick like the rest of us.” 

“Wull, I haven't,” Mr. Ryan answered, 


in a tone which expressed perfectly his 


opinion of his wisdom in not saddling 
himself with these obstacles to the enjoy 
ment of leisure. 

Mr. Gilhooly deigned no reply to this 
remark, which he considered a reflection 
on his own married state, and for vhile 
the noise of the shovel and the humming 
of insects were the only sounds that broke 
the stillness of the summer afternoon 

Yez ought to wurrk fur Mr. Tracy,” 
Mike said at last. 

Who's he?” inquired Mr. Ryan, with 
out evincing much interest. 

“He's a mon thot lives goin’ on to half 
a mile beyant,” returned Mik He's 
got a big place, with greenhous ind 
fancy chickens an’ miles o’ grass. Sure, 
it keeps three min busy mowin' t vns 
He has a lot of folks wurrkin r him, 
mostly them what’s down on their luck— 
jail-birds an’ the like. Folks say he’s a 
grand, good ‘mon; them call him a phi- 
leantroppist. Oi dunno what that is, 
but o1 think”—here Gilhooly aned 
nearer his listener and spoke in a mys 
terious whisper—“‘that he must a’ been in 
jail hisself, he’s so fond o’ them that has.” 

“Does he pay good?” asked Tim 
briefly 

“He does that, but he’s quare about 
givin’ a mon a job. Now yez might go 
up to him and ask fur wurrk in yer best 
style, tellin’ him yez ‘ud do the wurrk of 
two min in wan day, an’ that ye never 
drink a drop, and he'd like as not tell ye 
‘no’; and then yez might do somethin’ 
foolish and he'd give yez a fine job with 


out ever askin’ fur a riference from your 
last boss.” 


“Well, I think ’t would be foolish 
enough to tell him I never drink a drop 
onless he’s a blind mon and can't see the 
nose on me face,” remarked Mr. Ryan, 
putting a caressing hand up to his bril- 


liant-hued nasal appendage 
“Tis good times them has that gits to 


wurrk fur him,” went on Gilhooly, ig- 
noring his companion’s speech “The 
wurrk is aisy an’ the pay is high.” , 

Tim Ryan rose laboriously from his 
seat on the grass. “I think,” said he, 
“that I'll go an’ ask this duck fur a job.” 

“Well. good luck to yez,” replied his 
friend, “an’ my advice is, do the most 
foolish thing yez can think of. An’ say, 
Tim, if ye see onything lyin’ down on the 
ground like a paper or a string or a dead 
leaf maybe. pick it up. They do say that 
some o’ thim try ye by such tricks to see 


if ver handy.” 

“T’ll do ut,” came Mr. Ryan’s answer 
down the dusty highway. 

Slowly the afternoon wore on, while 
Mike Gilhooly worked at the hard, dry 
ground with his shovel and pick. Now 
and then he slowly raised himself to 
glance down the road in the direction 
Tim had gone, but some time elapsed be- 
fore that person returned. 
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That he had news to tell could be seen 
at a glance, for he held his head high 4d 
his whole bearing showed the pride of 
_triumph. He settled himself comfortably 
“under the same tree he had left earlier in 
the afternoon. 

Then said he, 


“Mike, yer advice was 
geod.” 














‘¢* VEZ DID,” ADMITTED MR. RYAN.” 


Drawn by 8S. H.-Persick. 


“Why?” queried Mike,, all interest. 

“Did yez remimber what Oi said an’ do 
somethin’ foolish?” 

Mr. Ryan leaned back against the tree 
and puffed at his pipe. “Did I do some- 
thin’ foolish?” he repeated., “Why, mon, 
he wanted to give ‘me a silver dollar and 
I wouldn’t take it.’ 

Mr. Gilhooly’s face wore an expression 
which might have indicated either disbe- 
lief of the other’s words or doubt as to 
his sanity. “When Oi told yez to do 
somethin’ foolish Oi didn’t mean for yez 
to go as fur as that,” he said reproach- 
fully. “As long as you live, Tim, ye'll 
niver catch up wid that dollar.” 

“Ye told me to do the most foolish 
thing I could think of, an’ I done it,” re- 
torted Mr. Ryan pompouslv. 

“How did Mr. Tracy take ut?” ques- 
tioned Mike. 
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“Beautiful,” answered Tim, spreading 
out his hands as if to pronounce a bene- 
diction, “beautiful. "Twas the finest thing 
I could a’ done. Look, ’twas this way. 
I met him as he was walkin’ down the 
path from his house. ‘Is this Mr. Tracy?’ 
sez I, touchin’ me hat. ‘It is,’ sez he. 
Then I told him what I wanted. ‘What 
can ye do?’ he sez, an’ of course I give 
him a song an’ dance about me accom- 
plishments, he listenin’ and sayin’ nothin’, 
but smilin’ queer-like. But mind, while 
we was talkin’ we stood under a tree that 
was half dead. When I see the leaves a- 
fallin’ I remimbered yer words about 
pickin’ things up, and as fast as one ‘ud 
drop I'd stoop and carry it to me pocket. 
The old b’y looked pleased, but when I 
got through talkin’ all he said was: ‘I’m 
sorry, me man, but I haven’t ony wurrk 
fur ye to-day;’ bu. he spoke pleasant-like, 
and he brought a dollar from his pocket, 
and he sez, “Take this,’ he sez, ‘fur yer 
trouble pickin’ up the leaves.’ 


“An’ thin, Mike, ” continued Tim, 
grandiloquently, “I remimbered yer ad- 
vice. It seemed like goin’ agin Provi- 
dence, but I stepped back from the 
money and I waved me hand careless 
like, an’ I sez: ‘’Tain’t worth no money,’ 
I sez, ‘just fur pickin’ up a few leaves. 


Sure, it bothered me to see them there.’ 

Then he smiled all over, an’ he sez: 
‘What’s yer name?’ 

‘*Tim Ryan,’ sez I. 

‘‘Well, Timothy,’ he sez, holdin’ out 
his hand, ‘I want to shake hands with ye, 
fur yer a man after me own heart. And 
Tim,’ he sez, ‘I’m goin’ to build a 
founting in this here front yard,’ he sez. 
‘and there'll be pipes to lay,’ he sez, ‘and 
what not, an’ I'll hire yez to watch the 
min,’ he sez, ‘an’ see that they do their 
wurrk. An’ when the founting’s done, 
I’ll find somethin’ else fur yez to do,’ he 
sez. ‘It’s easy to see, Tim,’ he sez, ‘that 
yez ain’t no time-server.’ 

**No,’ I sez, proud like, ‘I never was 


.in jail in me life.’ ” 


The shrill, sharp blast of many whistles 
from the town near by broke the silence 
that followed Tim’s tale. At these sounds 
Mike carried his pick and shovel to the 
side of the road and began putting on a 
ragged coat, which he took from the 
grass 

‘Vez had luck,’”’ he remarked meanwhile. 

“Luck!” repeated Tim, contemptu- 
cusly: “’twas me head got me the job.” 

“Oi give yez the advice,” retorted Mr. 
Gilhooly in a somewhat injured tone. 

“Yez did,” admitted Mr. Ryan, speak- 
ingly slowly; “yez did, an’ good advice it 
was, but where’s the mon that would a 
folly’d it as clost as I did?” 

Mr. Gilhooly scratched his 
beard. 

“Right ye are, right ye are, Tim; it’s 
not meself that conld a’ done it.” 

Ina Brevoort RoBeErts. 


grizzled 
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RUSSELL SAGE AT EIGHTY-FIVE. 

THE SAGE OF WALL STREET. commanding figures of the American 

financial world. The years illustrate 

Russet, Sace, aged eight-five, and his vitality, and the vast fortune, his 
a centi-millionaire, is one of the commercial industry and power 
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many respects, he is an epitome of the 
century just passed. In his boyhood he 
saw the changes which transformed 
northern New York from a wilderness 
to a garden. In his young manhood, he 
witnessed the introduction of the rail- 
way system, and with rare foresight 
took a business interest in the new 
method of transportation. He was one 
of the earliest railway financiers, and in 
those days acquired the knowledge and 
wisdom which were to be the foundation 
stone of his prosperity. For more than 
fifty years he and the railroads have 
grown up together. Their increase has 
been his increment, and the billions of 
wealth which they have created have paid 
tribute to their early companion. Even at 
the present time, when he has passed the 
four score mark, he is still a railway 
king in the full plentitude of his intel- 
lectual powers. This alone would have 
made him a conspicuous character in the 
industrial development of the nation. 
Yet it is but a small part of his achieve- 
ments. Scarcely one reader in a thou- 
sand knows that Mr. Sage has been a 
shrewd and_ successful shopkeeper, 
wholesaler and merchant. Nevertheless, 
he was all these, and worked hard in 
the old school of retail trade, which was 
twice as severe and onerous as that of 
to-day. At one time he was an active 
politician and applied the same energy 
to public life that he did to commer- 
cialism. In the arena he had more suc- 
cess than comes to the average politi- 
cian. He made an efficient alderman, 
county treasurer, delegate to the Whig 
National Convention, and member of 
Congress. He was one of the groyp 
of strong men who nominated General 
Taylor for president, and of the more 
notable group who organized the Repub- 
lican party. He retired from _ politics 
when he was looked upon as a prospec- 
tive leader. He was a capable representa- 
tive, and won the esteem of the country 
by his official fidelity, and what*is always 
of greater importance from the poli- 
tician’s viewpoint, he wor’ the sympathy 
of the nation by originating the proposal 
for the United States government to pur- 
chase and set aside as a memorial the home 
of General George Washington, at Mount 
Vernon. This action has long been for- 
gotten, but at the time it made the New 
York Congressman one of the most 
talked of and most popular men in 
the country. His record as a mer- 
chant, politician, public official and 
railway magnate have been dwarfed 
by his prestige in finance. For more 
than a generation he has been one of the 
uncrowned kings of Wall Street. To 
him millions have meant no more than 
single dollars to ordinary citizens. Of 
him the same may be said as of Baron 
Rothschild: “He has not the time to 


master finance because haute finance en- 
grosses his attention.” 

His Yankee ancestry reappears in his 
face, figure, speech and thought. Once, 
when Manhattan elevated stock was be- 
low par, someone asked him his age. He 
smiled, answered, and added: “but like 
the Elevated, I propose to go above a 
hundred!” 

To an impertinent friend, who asked 
what was the most philanthropic way of 
using a large fortune, he replied:— 

“Keep it constantly active, in order to 
give employment to the largest number 
of human beings.” 

When he gave Sage Hall to the Troy 
Female Seminary, someone said:— 

“Why didn’t you present it to some 
men’s college?” 

Mr. Sage responded quickly :— 

“The women needed it the most.” 

It must be admitted that Mr. Sage is 
marked by a parsimony that borders 
closely upon avarice. While he is one 
of the richest men in the world, he gives 
less to charities than many men and 
women who have not one one-hundredth 
of his fortune. This extreme frugality 
seems to have grown upon him in later 
life. According to old men, who knew 
him forty and fifty years ago, he was 
generous and helpful, but years of ex- 
perience in Wall Street seem to have be- 
numbed, if not destroyed, his altruistic 
qualities. On one occasion a Nihilist en- 
tered his office and threatened to dyna- 
mite the place unless he received a large 
amount of money. His request being re- 
fused, he ignited the explosive, which 
killed himself and shattered the room. 
Mr. Sage, with wonderful presence of 
mind, sprang behind a clerk named Laid- 
law. According to Laidlaw the rich man 
seized him and used him as a shield. At 
any rate the clerk was severely wounded, 
and the millionaire was unhurt. After 
recovering his health, he naturally asked 
Mr. Sage for some compensation for the 
injuries, and was obliged to bring suit to 


‘recover damages. The case was a cause 


celebre in the New York courts, the jury 
giving Laidlaw a very heavy verdict. 


es Fs SH 
A WOMAN MULTI-MILLIONAIRE. 


HE United States was the first 
country to give the same liberty 
and opportunity to woman as to 

man. The innovation, scarcely a half- 
century old, has been marked by aston- 
ishing results. The helpless sex, as it 
was once called by cynical observers, has 
invaded nine hundred and ninety-five of 
the one thousand callings enumerated by 
statisticians, and in each has achieved 
more or less success. Nowhere has it 
made greater progress than in the busi- 
ness world. Women capitalists are 














numerous and several are now classed as 
millionaires. Of these, the most promi- 
nent is Mrs. Hetty Green, of New York 
city, who is reputed to be worth sixty 
millions of. dollars 

She was born in New Bedford, Mass. 
Her father was Edward Mott Robinson, 
a prosperous merchant of that city, and 
her mother was a member of the How- 
land family. Her business education be- 
gan in her childhood. Her father’s eye- 


sight was weak, and she was accus- 
tomed to read the financial news to him 
every day. When she was still in her 
“teens” she had a better knowledge of 


and of trade conditions 


the stock market 


MRS. HETTY GREEN, 


at home and abroad than is possessed by 
the average man of affairs. These years 
were invaluable, as they gave her the 
trained commercial sense, without which 
success is impossible in the domain of 
finance. Her education was exceedingly 
irregular. The first part of her child- 
hood was passed at her grandmother's 


home, whege she began her schooling. 
She next went to a boarding school; then 
came the years in which she read the 


market reports to her father. At the age 
of fifteen she was sent to a private school 
in Boston. Amid all these changes she 
had the advantages of a governess, and at 
intervals traveled 

In 1865 her father died, leaving a vast 
fortune, over which litigation is still 
pending. At that time she received one 
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623 
million dollars, as a payment on account, 
which was the basis of her commercial 
operations. Since then she has received 
other payments from the estate at various 
times. In 1867 she married E. H. Green, 
a citizen of Vermont, by whom she had 
two children, Edward H. R. and Sylvia 
A. H., who were born in England, while 


she was traveling abroad. 


Her daily life was more like that of a 
manual laborer than of a hant- 
prince. She rises early in heap 
little flat in Hoboken, N. J., spends a 
few minutes upon a light breakfast, and 
hurries to the ferry. She is the 
first person to arrive at her off n the 

Chemical Bank, on Broad- 
way. Here she labors swift- 
ly and tirelessly until after 


dark. 

Her rise in the financial 
world was very swift, and 
yet it did not appear to at- 
tract public notice for several 


years. Before the public was 
aware of the fact, she had 
become a banker, railway 
director, stock operator, real 


estate investor and capitalist. 
Her success led many people 
to believe at first that she was 
but a figurehead fora shrewd, 
unknown speculator. Not 
until she had defeated many 
groups of hostile financiers 
and predatory promoters did 
the world realize that she was 
a new and potent factor in 
the banking community. 
Her greatest achievement 
so far as the public is con- 
cerned took place in 1899, 
when she lent over a million 
dollars in cash in a single op- 
eration. The money market 
was tight, the por. of the 
borrower great, and only one 
Wall Street magnate, Russell 
Sage, was supposed to be in 
a position capable of furnish- 
ing the ready mone y. Imagine, therefore, 
the general surprise when the poorly- 
dressed Mrs. Green came forward and took 


up the loan with the quickness of an auc- 
tioneer seizing a half-heard bid 

Mrs. Green is a typical Yankee, even 
in her quiet and saturnine hum or. To 
an over-dressed woman who had made 
unnecessary comments upon feminine 
apparel she said:— 

“Wealthy people can afford to dress 
poorly. The poor and vulgar must wear 
fine clothing, if only for purposes of dis- 
guise.” 

Her retort to a dissipated al who 
pleaded a former excellent record as a 


reason for reinstatement, was 
“It is a wretched company which runs 
a locomotive after it is worn out.” 
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CHARLES R. FLINT. 


Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute, was 
outh of seventeen, named Charles 
R. Flint. He was born in Maine, but 
raised in the City of Churches. At that 
time he had earned an enviable reputation 
for indomitable application and enormous 
power of work. He was not a brilliant 
scholar or speaker, but in the Milton 
Literary Club, composed of the brightest 
students of the Insti- 
tute, he was regarded 
as one of its ablest 
members. After grad- 
uation, he entered into 
commercial life, and 
became first a clerk 
and then a junior part- 
ner in a small shipping 
house known as Wil- 
liam R. Grace & Co. 
The firm had an un- 
pretentious office in 
downtown New York, 
and was insignificant 
compared with the 
older and larger 
houses of the neigh- 
borhood. Yet through 
the genius of its mem- 
bers, and especially of 
Flint, it was destined 
to become a great fi- 
nancial power, and its 
members to be multi- 
millionaires. The 
young man Leanne to 
usiness the same 
principles that had 
made him success- 
ful in the Institute, 
Within ten years he 
was a wealthy man. 
At forty he was worth 
more than a million; to-day he is ranked 
among the great capitalists of the world. 

The latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury has been marked by ,the organiza- 
tion of capital, and of heretofore com- 
peting concerns. In this movement 
Flint was a master. In 1878, before he 
was thirty, he organized the Export 
Lumber Company, whose business soon 
rose to more than two hundred million 
feet of lumber a year. Three years later 
he began to organize the rubber industry, 
a giant task, which he completed in 1892. 
He was one of the first men to recog- 
nize the genius of Hiram Maxim and 
the value of his inventions. 

During this life of intense activity he 
found tinre to render official services to 
Brazil, Chili, Peru, Nicaragua and Costa 
Rica, and utilized his knowledge of 
those lands to bring about the present 
Bureau of American Republics. He 
transformed the miserable city of Para 


[: 1867, in the graduating class of the 


CHARLES R, FLINT 


into the metropolis of northern Brazil. 
He has a quaint Yankee humor which 


.is as well developed to-day as in his 


school years. In the Polytechnic Insti- 
tute the markings were on the basis of 
one hundred and were  bulletined 
monthly. One day a group of boys were 
looking at the new bulletin, on which 
one of the hopeless dullards of the class 
was marked sixty-six. 

Flint said slowly :— 

“Sixty-six, that’s the very number of 
our year, and I hope when we get to ’99 
Jack will receive that figure!” 

Oncea sanctimonious person remarked :— 

“Children should never be allowed to 
play with toys on Sunday!” 

“May they not play with religious 
toys?” he queried. 

“There are no religious toys, sir!” 

“Excuse me, there are!” 

“What are they then, sir?” 

“Noah’s Arks.” 








